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THe AUTHOR & JOURNALIST editorial staff is 
strengthened this month by the addition of Mr. Frank 
Clay Cross to its array of associate editors. Readers 
of The American Mercury, Good Housekeeping, 
Country Home, Ladies’ Home Journal, Outlook, and 
other leading magazines are familiar with the dis- 
tinctive work of Mr. Cross as an article writer and 
essayist. Mr. Cross has had a broad and varied ex- 
perience in teaching, organization work, economics, 
and other fields, as well as authorship. His wide 
acquaintanceship with editors and magazine policies 
will be of great value to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
readers. The department of article and general non- 
fiction criticism, as more fully announced elsewhere 
in this issue, will be directly in charge of Mr. Cross, 
thus assuring A. & J. clients the most helpful and 
authoritative service of this type anywhere available. 


Our New York correspondent, Ed Bodin, says that 
a wave of demand for the short short-story, in lengths 
up to 2000 words, is sweeping New York editorial 
otfices. The buyers range from editors of the literary 
monthlies to the popular love pulps. “Most of those 
sold have been cut down from 4000 to 6000 words,” 
he adds. “I am willing to wager that the large 
majority of rejected stories are turned down because 
of overwriting and many of them could be made into 
salable short shorts.” ... A popular novelette writer 
complains: “I find a fair market for short-stories, but 
the market for anything over 15,000 words is terrible. 
I have punched another hole in my belt and am living 
like poor white folks. I can write two stories a 
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month, no more, no less. If those two stories are 
novelettes, it’s chicken. If they are shorts, it’s tripe. 
Oh! for the good old days when you could write a 
40,000-word range-war Western beginning with that 
infallible formula, ‘When the smoke cleared, every 
rustler lay dead on the barroom floor,’ and get away 
with it! But them days are gone forever. Stories are 
short and getting shorter. We are bending back in a 
cycle to a condition which existed in 1906, when O. 
Henry, wishing to characterize one of his characters 
as an optimist, had that character submit an 8000- 
word fiction yarn to a magazine. Such a length was 
a joke to O. Henry. Novelettes, at that time, weren't 
born. A short-story was usually about 2500 words.” 
. . . At the behest of Miss Fannie Hurst and others, 
James Hopper, president of the Authors’ Guild of 
the Authors’ League of America, wrote to the manu- 
facturers of Waterman Fountain pens, protesting 
against an autograph contest it is conducting. Famous 
authors, apparently, are besieged with requests from 
school children begging for autographs to enter in 
the contest. F. D. Waterman, replying, defended the 
contest on educational grounds, and suggested that 
the authors would certainly benefit through the popu- 
larity gained through acceding to such requests. . 

A bewildered writer friend of ours recently saw the 
first motion picture produced from one of his pub- 
lished magazine stories. The name of one character 
had been retained, and two incidents from the orig- 
inal yarn were recognizable. Everything else, includ- 
ing the plot, the major part of the setting, the 
characters, and the title, was the concoction of the 
continuity writer. The original author is still won- 
dering why they took the trouble to buy the story 
from him—and recalls that after negotiations for the 
purchase were concluded, the producer asked him for 
the concluding installment of the published story, 
which he had never seen. . . . A more optimistic 
note is apparent in New York and elsewhere, reports 
a Western fiction writer who made a flying visit to 
the publishing centers. Quite a number of the maga- 
zine groups are making money, he declares. Com- 
petition for the work of popular writers is keeping 
rates up for those who have the nerve to hold out 
against cuts. “I don’t know just why I feel cheerful 
about the outlook, but I do,” he adds. . . . The pre- 
dominant type of complaint reaching this office during 
the past several weeks has been of slow reports on 
submitted work. Nearly all types of periodicals seem 
to have dropped behind with their reading, due to 
curtailed editorial staffs, no doubt. It seems an 
unnecessary condition, working real hardship upon 
contributors. . . . H. Bedford-Jones writes that he 
has been getting letters sent to magazines from 
unknown friends. Some one has been impersonating 
him all over the East. ‘Anyone outside of California 
should beware of anyone claiming to be H. B-J, 
because I stay in California,’ he warns... . Sv. 
Nicholas, under its new ownership, has the most 
artistic of all rejection slips. ... Good news that the 
Dell Publishing Company is launching a new detec- 
tive magazine, and that it has decided to continue 
All Western as a monthly. Earlier this summer, the 
Dell Company had contemplated retiring altogether 
from the pulp-paper periodical field. 


After serving as chairman of the O. Henry Me- 
morial Award Committee for 14 years, Blanche Co!- 
ton Williams has resigned in order to devote her 
time to writing. It is stated that the awards will 
be continued under a new chairman to be selected. 


James R. Quirk, publisher of Photoplay, died Aug: 
ust 1 in Los Angeles, following a brief illness. 
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SOUL NUDIST? 


. . « By GERTRUDE CRUMB HARMON 


OR the past year I have been in a position 
where I have read many manuscripts writ- 
ten by “raw recruits.” At first I was 

amazed to discover what inane and lifeless stuff 
some otherwise apparently intelligent people 
sent in with a sincere belief that they had 
sprinkled their manuscripts with “‘star dust.” 

Whatever the condition of their technical 
ability, or lack of it, they all possess one com- 
mon failing. They have not breathed the breath 
of life into their work. Some knew how to use 
words well, and some did not, but that has 
nothing at all to do with what I mean, for I 
often discover that an unlettered truck driver, 
a factory girl, or some man in the wilds of the 
Canadian Northwest can put more vitality into 
their stuff, though crudely expressed, than the 
college — the doctor, lawyer or highly 
educated housewife. Even those who assured 
me they had taken “courses,” studied books on 
plot building and other technical matters, turn 
in stuff that is as dead as a last year’s birdnest. 

I began asking myself ‘““What is the thing 
they all lack? Why should beginners all have 
the same fault?” For there can hardly be such 
a general effect without some underlying cause. 
For this cause I began searching in order that 
I might be of help to these beginners all suf- 
fering from the inability to write real life into 
their yarns. For my heart yearneth over them. 

And I believe, friends, that I found what I 
sought—that fundamental cause. 

You beginners are all suffering from what 
I have dubbed “writers’ cramp.” Not, of 
course, the physical cramp which used to at- 
tack the old pen pushers, but a sow] cramp. Let 
me explain. 

The experiences of life, and practically all 
of our teaching, from the time we are able to 
toddle until we are ready to cross the Great Di- 
vide, all tend to cause us to cover our nude 
bodies with clothing, and our nude souls with 
various kinds of camouflage. 

Did you ever see a frail boy with a cast in 
his eye laugh loudly with the rest when the 


other boys called him “Squinty?” Did you 
think he felt like laughing? No, you knew 
blamed well he didn’t. That boy probably lay 
awake nights thinking of how great it would 
be to possess normal eyes; to be a man of gi- 
gantic proportions and mow down his enemies 
until they lay in swaths before him! In his 
inmost being there was nothing at all funny 
about that name “Squinty.” 

Our Squinty grows up. There is a restless 
ache in his soul. Finally he discovers that it 
is an urge to write. So he writes a story about 
a big, noble hero who wipes up the earth with 
all the bad men in sight. Now remember, our 
writer is still, outwardly, just Squinty grown a 
little bigger. Very likely, in addition to his 
bum eye, he is also a small chap who could 
not “‘lick” anyone at all. Still he feels the emo- 
tions of the big he-men he creates, and thrills 
with them until his chest swells, his throat 
aches and his eyes smart. He finishes the story 
and sends it off, but it comes back to him with 
a polite little printed rejection slip which tells 
him nothing at all. But he knows the cha 
he created was a great guy, so he sends it o 
again arid draws another slip. His heart al- 
most breaks, but in public he laughs with ex- 
actly the same feelings he had when he laughed 
with the boys who dubbed him ‘‘Squinty.” 


@ Now, of course, Squinty had dreamed also, 
while writing, of proving to the world that he 
could do something rather fine. At the same 
time he knew, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that if he described the whole, sublime 
emotion which swelled within him while his 
hero “‘licked’’ the heavy villain and saved the 
lovely girl, the “fellows’’ would all howl with 
hilarity at the idea of Squinty writing stuff like 
that. So with this knowledge in the back of 
his mind, he all unconsciously toned down his 
hero’s emotions and made the love scene very 
tame, but let himself go in describing the ter- 
rible storm which was raging while the hero 
did his stuff. Yet all the time he was writing, 
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poor Squinty was trembling with the violent 
emotions of the hero. And because he fe/t it 
all so vividly, he believed that all of those feel- 
ings in some mysterious way must have been 
transmitted by a sort of wireless down through 
his fingers as they clicked the keys of his little 
portable, and were transferred straight from 
his elated and inspired soul onto the paper 
which he sent to the editors. The editors were 
blind, stupid, heartless brutes not to feel it. 

Of course a learned psychologist would dis- 
course about Squinty’s inferiority complex. | 
don’t care what name you give the thing. I 
only want to tell him, and all of you, how to 
get the best of it. 


@ | Do not mean to declare that every amateur 
writer is trying to “scratch an itchy spot” in his 
own soul, though a lot of them are, at that. 
I merely used Squinty as an illustration. Many 
of you niay find it necessary to depict emotions 
quite the opposite from those you ordinarily 
entertain. In that case your predicament is even 
worse than Squinty’s. You do not want your 
nearest and dearest to believe you ever really 
felt that way, and you fear they will. Well, 
your fears are well grounded. Frankly, I tell 
you I know they will. And your highest senti- 
ments will be hilariously funny. They always 
are when some one we have known for years 
as a common, ordinary person suddenly puts 
himself on record as experiencing emotions 
which, of course, we all have, but do not show. 
Funny, and perhaps not quite—well—not mod- 
est. Writers all know this consciously or sub- 
consciously and it affects thém when they 
write. They take “writers’ cramp” and kill the 
vitality of what they produce. 

I recall very vividly some of my own experi- 
ences of this kind. Years ago I was writing a 
story in which my heroine needed for a time 
to be an outcast, yet I did not want to put her 
through the usual process for the manufacture 
of outcasts. She had to lose everything but 
her virtue. So I starved the poor thing until 
she became desperate enough to steal and get 
jailed. For days I mooned about pumping up 
the emotions she had to feel before she could 
bring herself to do the shoplifting. Finally 
one night I felt I had it, so I sat up and made 
her do her stuff. I felt so badly about it while 
I was writing it that it almost made me cry, 
myself, so the next morning when my dear 
old mother demanded to read what I had writ- 
ten I was not very surprised to see tears in her 
eyes when she handed it back to me. But how 
well I recall that sinking feeling that came over 
me when she said seriously: 

“It is very well written, but, my dear, you 
must change it. You must never try to have a 
story like this published. The neighbors and 
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our friends would all believe you had really 
stolen something or you could not have written 
anything like this.” For a time I even had a 
sneaking fear that she herself might be enter- 
taining doubts about the honesty of her off- 
spring. 

Everything you get in this world, you pay 
for in some way. I say to you, my ambitious 
young friend, if you are not willing and able 
to strip your emotions completely naked—to 
describe the emotions you feel vicariously for 
the characters you have created, you had _ bet- 
ter abandon the desire to write and secure some 
conventional job. 

A writer who puts into his work that which 
causes his readers to weep or laugh with his 
characters, is, in a manner of speaking, a soul 
nudist. It may never be quite his own, per- 
sonal soul which he bares to show his readers, 
but while he is creating those characters he lives 
their lives for the time, or he could not describe 
their emotions so that others can get the thrill 
through reading his story. 


@ Now, if after thinking it over, you decide 
the game is worth the candle (and I tell you 
that if you have the real urge to write, the game 
is well worth a thousand candles), make it 
easier for yourself in the beginning by doing 
your work in secret. Steel your heart even 
against dear old Mother and Father and Brother 
Bill—especially Brother Bill—and refuse to 
show them what you are writing. Make your- 
self know you are not going to show it before 
you begin to write. Of course this, too, may 
bring down an avalanche of criticism and com- 
plaints upon your head, but you will just have 
to bear it. It will not deaden the quality of 
your writing, as showing your manuscript to 
them will. If after a little self-analysis, you 
think you have this writers’ cramp very badly, 
it may be well even to hide the magazines your 
first few stories get into, until you have de- 
veloped enough spiritual callouses to enable you 
to thumb your nose at all and sundry. 

Go into secret sessions with your typewriter, 
then, and /ive the emotions of the men and 
women you are writing about. Ruthlessly strip 
your soul as naked as you do your body when 
you are alone in the bathroom, and describe 
its emotions as you do your thunderstorms. Get 
them down on paper. Forget that anyone on 
earth is ever going to read the story. Write it 
for yourself. When you get it done, set it aside 
to cool for a while and then re-read it. Tf, 
after reading it again you feel that you can go 
forth and read it to your friends, go back to the 
machine and do it all over again, for you prob- 
ably left the vital spark out of it. When you 
have it written so that the thought of reading 
it in public makes you flinch as much as the 
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thought of parading in ‘‘the altogether’ before 
the same people would, then you are beginning 
to get life into it. If you are never able to 
write in such a manner that you will feel sensi- 
tive about showing what you have done, drop 
the attempt to do creative fiction and take up 
ad writing, for no matter how much you may 
jeel within you the emotions that are dramatic, 
you probably will never be able to write them 
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in such a manner as to produce the same thrills 
in your readers. 


But if you do have these feelings, and the 
urge to express them, and that shrinking of the 
soul in exposing them, keep on, and on, and 
on. Once you get the vital spark into your 
stuff, all the other technicalities will be added 
unto you. 


WELLS STARTED IT 


.. . By ALLEN GLASSER 


WHEN H. G. 
Wells first wrote 
his fantastic, pseu- 
do-scientific novels 
and short stories 
more thirty 
years ago, he could 
hardly have imag- 
ined that they 
would have a pro- 
nounced effect on 
American pulp fic- 
tion some three 
decades later. Nor 
could he have fore- 
seen — despite his 

rophetic genius— 
that his work would yield an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of material to hundreds of present-day writ- 
ers. Yet such is indeed the case. 

Practically every story that has appeared in 
the various science-fiction magazines which have 
sprung up during the past few years can be 
traced directly back to one or another of Wells's 
fantastic tales. 

While it is true that Jules Verne preceded 
Wells in the writing of this type of work, the 
English author really deserves the credit—or 
blame—for founding modern science fiction. 
Verne touched on comparatively few subjects, 
and most of them are now outmoded and com- 
monplace. But the fertile imagination of Wells 
knew no bounds, and many of his daring con- 
cepts are yet to be realized. Thus, his ideas 
may still be used—and used they are! 

Perhaps the most popular form of science 
fiction is the interplanetary yarn, dealing with 
trips through space to other worlds and adven- 
tures thereon. Although Wells was not the 
originator of this particular kind of story, his 
fantastic novel, ‘“The First Men in the Moon,” 
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has become a standard guide for all writers of 
interplanetary tales. It was in this book that 
Wells devised a ‘‘gravity-nullifier” to facilitate 
space travel, a convenient invention that has 
since been employed by scores of science-fiction 
authors. 

In “The War of the Worlds,” Wells not 
only introduced the idea of an attack on Earth 
by creatures from another planet, but described 
a weapon that spread death and destruction by 
generating “heat rays.”” In his ‘Plattner Story,” 
the Fourth Dimension made its first appearance 
in fiction. In ‘The New Accelerator,’ he dis- 
covered a drug that could greatly increase a per- 
son’s rate of existence. In ‘The World Set 
Free” he presented the possibilities of atomic 
energy. ... All these stories have served as 
prototypes for modern science-fiction yarns. 


But it is “The Time Machine” that has in- 
spired the greatest number of Wells's literary 
disciples to go and do likewise. Before that 
classic fantasy was written, the idea of travel- 
ing in time—that is, transporting oneself bodily 
by mechanical means into the past or future— 
had never appeared in print. Today ‘‘time- 
traveling” is a stock subject in science fiction. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the basic 
idea, if not the entire plot, of each and every 
fantastic story that Wells ever wrote has been 
utilized by writers for current science-fiction 
periodicals. Even a casual examination of these 
magazines will reveal the truth of this state- 
ment. In fact, Wells's highly original themes 
have been reworked so many times in the past 
few years that by now they have become stereo- 
typed formulas, familiar to every reader, writer 
and editor of scientific fantasy. 

But apparently the public still likes them— 
which is a good thing for the authors and pub- 
lishers, and a splendid tribute to H. G. Wells. 
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OBJECT LESSON 


IN REVISIO 


.. . By A. D. BURHANS 


IT IS not often that 
a writer gets a 
glimpse into the in- 
side workings of an 
editorial de part- 
ment and is per- 
mitted to see how 
editors change sen- 
tences, words and 
paragraphs, how 
they simplify state- 
ments and un- 
doubtedly prefer to 
have their stories 
written. 

Some years ago I 
sold a story to The 
Youth’s Companion. It was about a young 
fellow who wanted to spend his life in steam- 
boat work on the Mississippi. The story must 
have had a good idea in it or possibly the set- 
ting attracted the editors. At any rate they 
bought it and paid me for it shortly before this 
old and famous weekly magazine was merged 
with The American Boy. Recently the story 
came back into my hands, not being suited to 
the needs of The American Boy. The story 
was written in first draft only, no revision be- 
ing made before I sent it out. It was very 
crude, but nevertheless there must have been 
something in it which attracted and interested 
the editors. 

The fact that the story was bought in spite 
of its crudities proves that the story counts 
even more than the craftsmanship, though the 
latter certainly is too important to be neglected. 
I had sold a considerable amount of work to 
The Youth’s Companion and its many editors, 
which I suppose had some bearing on their 
willingness to revise the manuscript to suit their 
needs. Few editors are likely to prove so ami- 
able, especially to new contributors. 

The opening pages of manuscript reproduced 
herewith are worthy of study as showing the 
manner in which an experienced hand whips a 
manuscript into shape. The typewritten mate- 
rial is mine, the corrections are those made by 
the editor. I suggest that the reader first fol- 
low the original typewritten manuscript, then 
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reread it as corrected, in order to get a clear 
idea of the improvement effected by careful 
editing. 

Note that in my version too much was 
crowded into the opening paragraph; also note 
how the editor simplified and rebuilt it. When 
the opening paragraph came hot off the type- 
writer I probably thought it was a masterpiece. 
The editor, however, who rewrote it, made it 
sound like something—a series of statements 
and thoughts which flow along in their logical 
sequence. Do not fail to note the deletions. 
The reason for every change is at once appar- 
ent. Any tyro with two good eyes can easily 
see the improvement these deletions alone 
make in the readability of the first paragraph. 


4 ALL the way through the manuscript these 
anges for the better were continued. In 
many cases, whole paragraphs were cut out. 
However, the editors did not take exception to 
my river terms or steamboat vernacular. At 
the time the story was written, I was living on 
the Mississippi, dealing and visiting with river 
men, steamboat men, masters and mates, as well 
as waterway engineers, pilots, and all manner of 
river folk. 

The principal fault of my original manu- 
script was wordiness. The sentences and para- 
graphs cut out all contributed toward making 
the story unfold with clear directness. On one 
page of thirty typed lines I counted nearly four- 
teen lines of deletions. These consisted largely 
of qualifying statements tacked on to quota- 
tions ascribed to the characters, or comments 
intended to bring out the character of John 
Allwyn. Evidently the editors wanted the 
story itself to bring out the hero’s character. 


Many of us are too wordy in our descrip- 
tions. I now write a lot of advertising copy, 
and, of course, find it necessary in this work 
to devise logical, definite statements, which 
are at the same time simple, inspiring, and 
appealing. I have discovered that the writing 
of advertising is unequalled as training in sim- 
plicity and power of statement. 


On occasion I also do some editing. From 
this I have learned that the work of the be- 
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THE POTATO OORTRACT 
By Amos Burhans 
made tn-ssouring foothold on the Mississipp! as a steamboat mang 


owned a tenth interest in the little et 


Anne 

+ D the mmthe thar ahs the 

the of han. “The had a the 


great liking to Allwyn, 

~viocks He was ten years the senior ef-Aliwpe and by dint of hard work, 
Close study and « life on the river from the time he could soull « Quincy 
skiff up etream with one sweep or car, had saved just euch 
an opportunity as was presented when the woot ented Tas He 
had persuaded friends to go into the business of operating « steamer by 
showing them the profite to be the epiendt¢ — 


Anna was shape, her caulking fairly solid and 
her boilers and engines in state-of repair, 
thought wtbe expedient to have her hauled out on the ways and her hull 
given a couple of coats of lead. Thies could not be done in St. Louis 
~et-that-time as the ways wore full, other” 


~ebeet-vithr 


be scrubbed, the interior painted , 
and the quarters of the crew added to and remodsled.~ts. Davis eek his new 


partner into the mysteries of Orew wae-shipped, and turned over to 
~Jebe the work of clerk of the boat's accounts, her papers, stores and other 
matters, 
~peseor;-nate;-ené-ceptaias Hew lines had to be purchased, supplies for the 
galley end tine deck with the 06 
“got the boat to Evansville. he. 

Five hundred boxes of coal were put in the bunkers, end the new Anna 
Magee, watched by spectators on the slushy dooke and levee, and by steamboat 
men all along the 8. Louis are, steamed down the river to a landing 
within the city where she picked up a,tow of twenty empty coal barges. These 
she to Cairo, where turned,over to the line operating in 
was pulled out, oped, oe bull end upper ati ready once 
more plying the rivers. lo Sess pienced master of craft 
ever stood out on the upper deck directing the work of casting off shore 
Captain John Allwyn hie ticket read, of the Anna 


lines (than John Allwyn 
Magee, port of St. Loui 

Once more in the water of the Ohio and deha-dllwgn decided 
to run as far south as necessary to sugar -trede-and cotton . 


—fretght ingr They would “wildcat” along the river wherever there was 

work and enough carrying to give them employment. Wild-catting on @ stean- 
the of the a 
dost tramp ‘steamer any~ 
ohe cam 

thing in the way of a cargo -she-can-finé for any port under the sun/'To be 
eure, the month was January, and & large portion of euch freighting had been 
done on the lower Mississippi. Sugar houses and refineries, however, are 


the weather unfavorable 
busy as long as there is cane to work onjand if 


the, 
slowly, i4-meane—that the cotton fields must be picked over as many as four 
or five tines get ali the 
Below Evansville the Anna Magee accidentally broke a bucket in her 
stern wheel. ~iity Davis said that he was almost superstitious enough to 
think that this acoident coming on Friday portended bad luck. vJohn—leughet— 
~the-i.dea away _inetantiz,— 


They were tied along shore at work on the repairs when a steamer with 
& tow of one barge came down stréam upen-theme Seeing the Anna on shore with 
all hands working at the wheel, the pilot of the approaching boat ewung her 
the idle steamer, and her captain called from the upper deck asking 
it Shep or material. fore — 
back that the Anns would soon be fit ase fiddle, Mbting the 
sacks filled with some vegetables or other provender, he sagifted what the 
Cargo was. The decks of the William Moss were stacked high, withthe casgo— 
and it wae easy to see that her master had the part of the immense 
Cargo that his boat woutt not carry on board the barge, that time and ocal 
and money woull,be saved in transporting it. 
"We've potatoes aboard,” shouted the captain of the Mose, draw 
ing out of hearing distance. Tt 
"Mere bound?” queried Darter ‘Tt 
"Cairo," ond the answering captata left the nie 
~eueh-e-carge- John thought the Mose was taking s big chance of getting her 
ead frosted. 
Davis," he eaid, "she te in banling 
Cargo as that, is,she 


*Hrobably picked om up at Cinoinnatt Tushing them down to Cairo 
where they are ordered,” replied. 
"Ghe ie not then? The cargo is not hers?® 
"Very unlikely," Davis deard— 
Decide the wheel-to give an instruction about-fiseing tn 
belts that-tied-the bucket to 
The Anna Magee was soon on her way down the river again. While she 
Was ewiftly plowing through the muddy water the idea of carrying ee 
~where they were cheap and plentiful to,where they were soarce and dear trave— 
through John's brain, 
persistent at this tine owing 40 the great-carge of and 
He had the last New Orleans paper: ‘io. 1 Northern pota- 
toes $1.40; No. 2 Northern Potatoes $1.20.” The paper was two weeks old now} 
the quotation neviey! een made \probably|a day or two before the date on-ite-, 
John the pilot bouse-where-iiry Davis 
that Ae thought the Anne drop in at Cairo ant there 
~wee-t-obenee- to get a load for the south. The weather was sete cca 4 good 
for river trade; the January thaw now 
would in all probability freeze up within a few days, 4we-weoke-at-—ieast— 
and they must get below Memphis before,weather grew cold again. 
"I paid fifty cents for the potatoes we stored in St. Louis,® 
Jobn euggestets 20.4. Th 
"The Mose load never cost as much,*-itr> Davis answered, davuitiselse— 
"The farmers have had a big crop up the Ohio; aad Captain Keller of the J. 
J. Wodle told me there were fifty thousand bags dropped on the levee the 
last week he wae lying there.* id 
*I saw them quoted at one forty in New Orleans," John 40ei¢-hiss * 
"They oan probably be bought for the forty cents right now in canopy 
the pilot semarkeds. "We might try getting a few and carrying them dow.* + 


ginner, the amateur, and even the writer who 
sells, is often as needlessly verbose as was my 
own earlier work reproduced here. Many writ- 
ers, even after they break into print regularly, 
find a considerable lineage of their manuscripts 
rebuilt and rehashed. Editors are always try- 
ing to save space. The beginner will make 


no mistake by laying away his finished story 
or article for a week or more and then going 
over it to cut out the unnecessary, to check 
statements and words for their true meaning, 
and otherwise to view his manuscript with the 
critical, unprejudiced eye of an editor who will 
eventually pass upon it. 
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The Author & Journalist 


WHAT EVERY PLAYWRIGHT 
DOES NOT KNOW 


.. . By N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


Director of The Playshop, Johns Hopkins University 


LAST fall the little 
theatre over the 
destinies of which 
I have the honor to 
preside announced 
that it was in search 
of an original full- 
length play by an 
American author. 
As a result of this 
announce- 
ment eighty-two 
plays were received 
and, believe it or 
not, read. The play 
finally selected for 
production is at 
this writing in rehearsal. The successful play- 
wright has already received a certain amount of 
national publicity and, if her play proves a box- 
office attraction, she will also receive a consid- 
erable amount of money in royalty. The 
judges of the contest included, besides myself, 
the president of the oldest and best little the- 
atre in the State of Maryland and the dramatic 
critic of the most prominent and best newspa- 
per in Baltimore. 

Naturally, the result of the contest has been 
a disappointment to eighty-one of the contest- 
ants. Yet, if I read the lessons of the contest 
aright, playwrights of genuine ability have 
cause for optimism. For the dominant impres- 
sion received by the judges is that not only is 
genuine ability rare but that playwrights who 
show any competence at all have a vast market 
—amateur and professional—all to themselves. 
The plays submitted came from _ twenty-five 
states; they were sent on their way in hope of 
success and with faith in their intrinsic merit; 
if they came back, the fault lies with their 
authors, and with them alone. 

Random notes taken while reading these 
plays will, I hope, shed some light on the 
workings of directors’ and judges’ minds and 
may emphasize some fundamental principles of 
dramatic construction which every playwright 
should know but, alas! too often, does not. 
Criticism of submitted scripts was, of course, 


N. Bryllion Fagin 


in most cases impossible, but that it was badly 
needed is indicated by the following facts: 


Length. A full-length play implies a playing 
time of two and a half hours; generally its 
script contains between one hundred and one 
hundred and twenty typewritten pages, double- 
spaced. Fully ten per cent of all plays sub- 
mitted ran anywhere between four and sixty- 
five pages. It is inconceivable that a person 
who has ever seen a play on the stage would 
send in a four-page script, yet that was the case, 
and the dear lady was probably greatly sur- 
prised when her manuscript came back to her— 
without comment. 


Division Into Acts or Scenes. In spite of 
the fact that a few attempts have lately been 
made by experimental dramatists to write a 
play without any intermissions or interruptions 
in the a oe the old custom of act and 
scene divisions still universally prevails. Be- 
sides, it is quite certain that those who sub- 
mitted plays that were told at one gulp did 
not do so for experimental reasons, but merely 
because they did not know any better. 


Dialogue. Plays must be written in dialogue 
form. The story must unfold itself by means 
of lines spoken by actors. Did the authors of 
submitted synopses, movie continuities, and 
short stories stop to think just who would write 
these necessary lines for the actors to speak? 
Apparently they did not. 

Of the scripts that were in dialogue form 
many were returned because the dialogue did 
not transcribe human «gow It was stilted, 
literary, poetic, artificial, anything but actual 
conversation that actors impersonating living 
characters could and would use. When a pro- 
ducer picks up a manuscript and_ reads, 
“STELLA: Dear Aunt, I will not feign surprise. 
As light precedes sound, so does the spirit of 
your words. Do not give it form. Let us have 
patience . . .” his own patience expires right 
there and then. 

Plot. Many scripts did show a familiarity 
with stage requirements and their dialogue was 
anywhere from passable to good, and yet they 
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were returned. Why? Because they either had 
no plot at afl or they weakly rehashed a trite 
and therefore tiresome plot. Let me indicate a 
few of the stories actually submitted as possible 
prize-winners. A girl marries her own father, 
who, by means of a strawberry birthmark on her 
right—or was it the left?—thumb, discovers 
her identity and commits suicide. A white man 
marries a quadroon girl. A man masquerading 
as a woman is proposed to by many men, and 
a woman masquerading as a man is proposed to 
by many women. These are typical, but not as 
typical as the numerous plays about insanity, 
hallucinations, ghosts, and the spirit world. Is 
it merely that modern society is sick, or are our 
would-be playwrights copying Mr. O'Neill? 
They ought to remember that it requires the 
exceptional talents of an O'Neill to make a 
play about neurotic people and incest interest- 
ing and plausible, and, besides, we shouldn't 
want many O'Neills. 


Characterization. One way of defining a 


drama is to state that it portrays the reactions 
of characters to circumstance. Consequently, if 
the characters are wooden, improbable, vague, 
or distorted, their reactions are unconvincing 
and uninteresting. Of all the characters in all 
the plays submitted—some of them having as 
many as seventy-five—there were not more than 


a dozen about whom an auditor in the theatre 
might say, ‘There but for the grace of God am 
I!” And half of that dozen are in the play 
which was finally selected. 


Miscellaneous. \t is surprising that with 
such easy access to information on the subject 
of playwrighting as the modern world provides, 
aspiring playwrights would be content to work 
away in ignorance. There are books which al- 
most every public library would be glad to sup- 
ply. Courses in the subject are offered in 
schools and colleges and by many reputable 
critics and bureaus. Good or bad, any course 
would at least have focussed the writer's atten- 
tion upon the fundamentals I have pointed out 
and upon even more elementary essentials. A 
play requiring seventy-five actors is, generally, 
an impossibility. So is a play requiring many 
little children actors, each one speaking import- 
ant lines, or requiring trained horses, dogs, and 
cats. Changes of scenes are expensive and 
awkward and therefore must be few and em- 
ployed only when absolutely unavoidable. 
Spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, grammar, 
and general neatness are important in drawing 
serious attention to a script. A producer seek- 
ing a play by a literate, intelligent person can- 
not possibly feel justified in wasting his time 
on reading something that begins with “Cur- 
tain arises’ and in which one character is di- 
rected to sit down “‘lethargic-like’” and another 


to speak with a “‘thick-tongued annunciation.”’ 

An aspiring playwright should also know that 
in our day the aside and the soliloquy are no 
longer employed. To compel a modern actor 
to confide to the audience that ‘Regardless of 
what they may say or think I will not lay down 
my pen until I am recognized as a playwright. 
I must admit it is very difficult to gain recog- 
nition, but as the saying goes, ‘Where there is 
a will, there is a way,’ is to be at least fifty 
years behind one’s time. Any play-reader, if he 
spoke his mind, would tell the author of this 
soliloquy that it’s time for him to investigate 
as to why he is finding it “so very difficult to 
gain recognition.” Lastly, an aspiring play- 
wright ought to know that poetic drama died 
a long time ago and that its successful practice 
at any time required genuine poetic ability. 
What can one say to the author of such “blank” 
verse as this: 


Pat: I always thought that you 
And Mrs. Hunter got along just fine. 


STEVE: Deceiving is the easiest of things; 
But listen here, you ain’t deceiving me 
That you’re happy. 


The logical comment is a stressing of the word 


“blank.” 


@ Nor all plays had these handicaps. Some 
ten or a dozen were competently written. The 
scripts were neatly typed and spaced; the length 
was suitable; the dialogue was fairly effective; 
the limitations of the stage were observed. But, 
with one or two exceptions, they had nothing 
new to say. The fact that their authors found 
it necessary to go to ancient Greece and Rome, 
to mediaeval England, to the Caucasus, to Col- 
onial New England, and other distant times 
and climes for material indicates that they were 
seeking the exotic and the unusual and pos- 
sibly neglecting the dramatic stories that were 
being lived everywhere about them, in Iowa, 
in Tennessee, in Montana, in Maine. They 
tried to write about spectacular accomplish- 
ments and monstrous villainy; they studied the 
lives of “heroic” figures in history, and forgot 
to consider those of their neighbors. The au- 
thor of the winning play, submitted anonymous- 
ly, wrote about a club woman who is so busy 
lecturing and writing about morality and sex 
psychology that she neglects her own family 
ife and destroys it. The play by a New York- 
er which won honorable mention deals with a 
minister whose past confronts him again at a 
time when his life has become useful to the 
community. . These ideas are quite simple, but 
they are vital to us today. In their very usual- 
ness lies their vitality. And the characters whom 
these stories mold are keenly interesting to us, 
because we are they. 
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The Author & Journalist 


HEROIZING THE 
BUSINESS ARTICLE 


... By MURRAY C. FRENCH 


AT first glance you 
can tell I don't 
write fiction, 
for my photo is 
neither wearing a 
ten-gallon hat nor 
smoking a pipe. 

I suspect, how- 
ever, business pa- 
per writing follows 
somewhat the same 
rules as fiction. 
Which rules, I 
have been told, may 
be gisted thus: 


1. Get a hero. 

2. Get the hero in trouble. 

3. Get him out of trouble. 

‘Tis even so in business writing. A story 
that smatters of buying, selling, window dis- 
play and advertising is a sure-fire rejection. 
Why? No hero! No one specific idea with 
which the reader must fall in love. 

So, after gathering a mass of material on one 
subject, I never start my story till I get me a 
hero, one central theme around which to build, 
one outstanding “peg” on which to hang my 
facts. 

The fiction hero, they tell me, must conform 
fairly well to accepted standards. Well, broth- 
ers, my business writing heroes are, whenever 
possible, the exact opposites. And therein lies 
the secret of my success, ahem, exposed now 
for the first time. 


Murray C. French 


SecrET No. 1: The most interesting and 
most salable business article is one that takes a 
generally accepted theory and proves it false, or 
takes a generally rejected theory and proves it 
correct, 


You know how it is. A heading like 
“Honesty Is The Best Policy” doesn’t get a 
second eye-bat. It’s old stuff. It’s an accepted 
theory. But “Experience Is The Worst 
Teacher” (which I can prove in any language) 
will make any business man prick up his ears. 
Why? Just because it disputes an accepted 
theory. 


So I try to slant all my writings toward the 
radical, with titles such as, “Why Worry About 
Expenses?” “‘Let’s Have Some High-Pressure 
Salesmanship,” “What We Need Is Dissatis- 
fied Customers,” ‘Old Stock Is The Root Of 
All Profit.” 

Every title there slaps some good old truism 
in the face. But, say you, it’s mighty hard to 
disprove policies that are universally accepted 
as truths. 

Right you are! But if you can’t, you have 
no business writing. If all you have to say 
is stuff that has been said a thousand times, 
you had just as well not waste the paper. 

Business men want new ideas, not old ones. 
And if I am not mistaken there is no such 
thing as a new idea which does not challenge 
the truth of some old idea. 

Then how I do play up my hero! In fiction 
(am I right?), the idea is to make the reader 
feel that, for the present, the most important 
thing in the whole world is that your grand 
but misunderstood hero shall attain his glo- 
orious ends. 

Just so, just so! When I write on “‘Listless 
Mailing Lists” I sweat blood to sell every read- 
er the idea that his business is headed straight 
for the well-known bottomless pit unless he 
keeps an accurate detailed mailing list—and 
keeps it my way. 

Then in possibly the very next issue that same 
reader will come upon “The High Cost of Low 
Stock.” As he reads it he will find me using 
every device to prove that an adequate stock is 
the great, all-important foundation of busi- 
ness success. And the next issue may find me 
stressing salesmanship as the one outstanding, 
vital problem of industry. Hereos all! 

Every idea I make my magnificent hero—for 
the moment. Business men despise half-way 
statements. Even though they hin, they 
enjoy reading an author who has positive ideas 
and who has the guts to preach those ideas 
in a forceful, logical argument. 

Preach, preach; did I say preach? They tell 
me anything preachy or sermonfied is taboo in 
fiction. And no less in business writing, say I. 
For several years I wrestled with the problem 
of writing for business men without having 
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my story smell like a sermon. Then one lucky 
day I happened upon Secret No. 2, which | 
now release to the world (applause, please). 


SecRET No. 2: Using the word “we” in- 
stead of the word “you’’ removes all the of- 
fensive odor of a sermon. 


For instance, how does this sound? ‘You 
can't make money selling loss leaders, yet you 
haven't the nerve to quit them.’ The natural 
fighting instinct of the reader prompts him to 
snort, ‘nell’s this fellow, telling me 
what’s what!” 

But let’s say it this way: ‘We can’t make 
money selling loss leaders, yet we haven't the 
nerve to a them.” See the difference? That 
same reader can't help feeling, ‘This fellow 
must be one of us, burdened with the same 
problems the rest of us carry.” An entirely 
different reaction just because ‘‘you” is changed 
to “we.” 

When I must preach, I preach to myself, as 
part of the industry, instead of to the reader. 
When using the word ‘we’ I can make the 
most biting, severe statements because I am in- 
cluding myself among those guilty of the of- 
fense. But should I say those same things 
to “you” I am setting myself up over the read- 
er. And his reaction is gr-r-r gr-r-r! 

Then Secret No. 3 is old, old stuff, yet over- 
looked by many of us (Note: ‘‘us,” not “you’’). 
It goes like this: 


SECRET No. 3: Know your hero! 


How can we expect to succeed in writing 
business articles unless we really know busi- 


ness? (See how much better that sounds than 
“How can you, etc.). Fortunately I spent 
twenty-five years in one line of business before 
I ever thought of writing. A background of 
personal experience is an immense nerve-giver 
when it comes to tackling a radical viewpoint 
and proving it; in other words, rescuing the 
hero. 


Secret No. 4 says: Don't let the hero bite 


11 
the hand that’s feeding the editor. Or don't 
snap at the advertisers. 


The magazines for which I write are read 
largely by retailers, but they are supported large- 
ly by manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ advertis- 
ing. So if I offer any criticism of manufac- 
turers’ policies I do it in a most diplomatic and 
constructive manner—or else leave it out, which 
is better yet. 


SecRET No. 5: Enclose a picture of the 


hero. 


Business men are in a hurry. An article with 
no illustrations hardly grazes the eyeball. Con- 
sequently the editor reaches for the lucky 
article that is accompanied by a chart or graph, 
something that tells the whole story at one 
glance. 

So when my story deals with figures I usual- 
ly manage to reduce it to a graph of some kind, 
accompanied by a carefully worded explana- 
tion. But if no graph is possible, it is a good 
practice to make a suggestion for a drawing, 
one that will save the time of both artist and 
editor in their search for a picture to drive the 
idea home in a flash. 

For instance, with an article, “Weed ’Em 
And Reap,” I sent the following: Suggestion for 
drawing. Scene, a garden. Man, labelled 
“Merchant,” is hoeing vigorously weeds la- 
belled “Expenses.” In the part of the garden 
already hoed, plants labelled “Profits” are 
growing well. In part not yet weeded, “Profit” 
plants are drooping. The hoe is labelled ‘‘Bud- 
get.” 

That’s °saponerar Editors, too, are busy. 
So they like to do business with a writer who 
“sits in the editor’s chair” as he writes. They 
like to see our heroes come in with their hair 
combed, shoes shined, and smile on straight, 
all ready for publication. The less thought, 
worry, and changing an editor needs to do on 
our stories, the more often he will reach for 
a check book instead of a ‘Sorry we cannot 
we .. 
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AMERICAN FICTION GUILD PROGRESS 


T a meeting of the pulp-paper magazine publish- 

ers with the American Fiction Guild, held at 

the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, August 16, 
it was the opinion of all present that the Guild 
should be encouraged to continue its activities with 
newspaper and radio publicity. The publishers of 
over 20 all-fiction magazines have expressed their 
willingness to cooperate. When the Guild has se- 
cured at least 25 magazines in the association, it ex- 
pects to open a central bureau for research and pro- 
motion, beginning its active exploitation about Oc- 
tober 1. More than 25 radio stations and 200 news- 
papers have been lined up with the program. Viola 


Irene Cooper is in charge of the radio committee. 
The New York chapter of the Guild is now broad- 
casting stories by its members twice a week over two 
New York stations. 

The list of magazines to be exploited by the Pub- 
lishers’ Committee of the Guild, under the chairman- 
ship .of Ed Bodin, includes most of the standard ad- 
venture periodicals. It will not include sex or gang 
magazines. Members of the Guild are requested to 
suggest names of their published stories in the mem- 
ber magazines which might be suitable for radio 
dramatization for 15 or 30-minute periods. The 
judges will pick the stories according to their drama- 
tization possibilities. 
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The Author & Journalist 


« PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenient form, the information of chief impor- 


tance to writers concerning periodical markets. 
minute. 
preparing for each quarterly publication. 


ncer Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this list up to the 
New publications, changes of address, and changes of editorial policy are closely followed in 
Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed; M-20 means 


monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2M-10, twice monthly, 10 cents a copy; W-15, weekly, 15 cents; Q., quarterly, etc. 


Numbers indicate preferred word limits. Acc. 
Pub., payment on or after publication. 


around 1 cent or better; fair rates, around % cent; 


literary, 


standard, 
at rates of about 


General periodicals, 


Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York. (2M-10) Adventure, 
Western, sea, foreign short-stories up to 7000, novelettes 
15,000, serials, fillers, adventure articles, verse. A. 
Proctor. Good rates, Ace. (Only short-stories available at 
present.) 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York. (2M-15) Melo- 
dramatic, thrilling love short-stories, heroine’s view- 
point, 4000 to 7000, novelettes up to 12,000, serials up to 
40,000; rhymed verse up to page length. Amita Fairgrieve. 
Good rates, Acc. 

All Western, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) “‘Differ- 
ent,” authentic Western short-stories 5000, novelettes 10,- 
000, novels 20,000. Features, special articles on West, 
photos. No love interest. C. W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

American Magazine, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories 3500 to 5000, serials 45,000 to 60,000, 
illustrated personality sketches, 1000 to 1500, human-in- 
terest articles, dramatic stories of achievement 3500 to 
5000. Summer N. Blossom. First-class rates, Acc. 

American Mercury, The, 730 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays; serious 
and political articles, short-stories, sketches, verse; high 
literary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York. (W-10) Action fic- 
tion, all types except love or feminine lead, short-stories 
1000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, serials up to 60,- 
000 (installments of 10,000), prose fillers 100 to 400. Don 
W. Moore, 1%c up, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Es- 

articles; sketches, short-stories. 


says, human-interest 
verse; high literary standard. Ellery Sedgwick. Good 
rates, Acc. 


Battle Aces, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
short-stories 5000 to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger. Ic up, Acc. 

Battle Stories, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-20) 
War short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 12,000 to 15,000. 
Ballad verse up to 32 lines. True first-person front-line 
experience stories. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 
1%4c up, poetry 25c line, Acc. 

Black Aces, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Lone wolf, 
gentleman-adventurer short-stories 6000, novelettes 10,000 
to 13,000, modern settings. J. F. Byrne. Good rates, Acc. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) De- 
tective, Western, border, adventure short-stories 4000 to 
6000, novelettes up to 15,000. Joseph T. Shaw. 
rates, Acc. 

Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M25) 
Romantic, adventure short-stories, small-town background, 
1000 to 3500. Wm. Fleming French. 1% to 5c, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Western, 
mystery, adventure, short-stories, novelettes. True-ex- 
perience prize contests. Donald Kennicott. 2c up, Acc. 

Breezy Stories, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Sex 
short-stories, 2500 to 6000, novelettes 12,000 to 15,000; 
light verse. Cashel Pomerey. 1c, verse 25¢ line, Acc. 

Calgary Eye-Opener, 602 McKee Bldg., Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Brief humorous, boisterous material. Wilkie C. 
Mahoney. Gags, jokes, epigrams up to 150, $2 up; verse 
-” to 48 lines, 10 to 25¢ line; cartoon suggestions $2 up, 
Acc. 

Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 
Ont. (M-10) Short-stories up to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials, 
articles of interest to Canadian women up to 2500. W. 
Dawson. Good rates, Acc. 


First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; good rates, 
id 1 : low rates, under % cent. 
Inc. indicates that our data on payment is incomplete. 


LIST A 
household, popular and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance 
1 cent a word or better. 


indicates payment on or reasonably soon after acceptance; 


an average 
J : Ind. indicates indefinite rates. 
Editor’s name is given in most cases. 


Chatelaine, The, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M-10) Articles of Canadian woman interest up 
to 2000, short-stories 3500 to 5000, 2 to 4-part serials. 
Byrne Hope Sanders. 1c up, Acc. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Youthful modern short-stories up to 8000, novelettes, se- 
general and sport articles, college-interest; sketches, 


rials, 
iokes, humorous essays; gay verse, epigrams, art work. 
Patricia Reilly Foster. First-class rates, jokes $1, verse 


about 50c line, Acc. 

College Life, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) Swift- 
moving, realistic short-stories, collegiate background, sex 
interest, 3000 to 6000; novelettes 9000, short-stories 1000, 
collegiate articles 1200, humorous 4 to 6 line verse, jokes, 
editorials 300. N. L. Pines. 1%4c up, verse 10 to 20c line, 
jokes 35 to 50c, Acc. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Short-stories 
up to 5000, serials up to 60,000; articles on popular ques- 
tions of the day 3500 to 5000, editorials, short short- 
stories. Wm. enery. First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St.. New Haven, Conn. (M-10) 
Knights of Columbus publication. Articles on contempo- 
rary science, travel, sport, topics of general interest for 
men 2500 to 3500; action short-stories 5000, verse. John 
Donahue. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) Ad- 
venture, Western short-stories, novelettes up to 50,000, 
verse. E. C. Richards. 1% to 2c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Cosmopolitan, 959 &th Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories 3000 to 6000: short-shorts 1000 to 1500; articles of 
national import, 2000 to 4000. Stocked up on serials. Harry 
Payne Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Country Gentlemen, The, Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-5) Short-stories 3500 to 5500, serials, articles of inter- 
est to rural readers; humorous sketches, jokes, agricul- 
tural and household articles. Miscellany for boys’ and 
Ys depts. Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 


A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. 
(M25) Humorous sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas. A. 
Hughes. First-class rates, Acc. 


Daredevil Aces, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M) Thrill- 
ing air short-stories 5000, novelettes 15,000. Harry Steeger. 
Good rates, Acc. 


Delineator, 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-10) Dramatic, 
human short-stories 5000, serials, articles. Oscar Graeve. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. 
(W-10) Detective, crime, underworld, mvstery short-sto- 
ries 2000 to 8000, novelettes 12.000 to 20,000, serials. Fact 
— of murder mysteries. Howard V. Bloomfield. 1%4c 
up, Acc. 


Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-10) Swift-moving action detective short-stories 2500 
to 5000, novelettes 10,000 to 30,000, serials up to 80,000, 
12,000-word installments, articles on crime, etc., 300 to 
2500. F. E. Blackwell; Dorothy C. Hubbard, associate. 
le up, Acc. 


Dime Detective Magazine, 205 FE. 42d St., New York. 
(M-10) Mystery and action short-stories 5000, novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000. Harry Steeger. lc up, Acc. 


Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-15) First 
person confession type short-stories 5000, serials 25,000 to 
50,000, verse, of love and romance. Helen if Day. 2c, 
verse 50c line, Acc. 
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Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 50,000. Short 
short-stories. Joseph T. Fanning; Bruce McClure, Mng. 
Ed. First-class-rates, Acc. 


Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) 
Articles for farm women of general and household inter- 
est; short-stories, short serials, verse. F. W. Beckman, 
Mng. Ed. Ic up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Film Fun, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Collegiate 
jokes, quips, epigrams up to 300, humorous verse. Lester 
Grady. Short text 3c word up; verse 50c up line; jokes, 
quips $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th Sts., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M) Short-stories, articles of interest to overseas men 
up to 2500. Illustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) Con- 
troversial articles, essays, “‘first’’ short-stories 2000 to 
3000, serials. Henry Goddard Leach. Good rates, Acc. 

Golden Book Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Reprints, translations of stories _of exceptional literary 
merit, fillers. Mrs. Frederica P. Field. 1c, $1 for ‘boners 
of great men,” Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Young love short-stories up to 6000, serials, verse 
3 to 4 stanzas. Overstocked on articles. W. F. Bigelow. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Light, humorous articles on social phases. Does not 
—— contributions. Arthur H. Samuels. Good rates, 

cc 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (M-40) 
Human interest articles, essays, short-stories 4000 to 
7000, serials up to 60,000, verse, high literary standard. 
Lee F. Hartman. First-class rates, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Race 
Sts., Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of interest to South; 
short-stories 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 80,000; verse up 
to 24 lines, children’s stories. F. P. Holland. 1%c up, 
photos $2 up, Acc. 

Home Magazine, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Domestic and love short-stories 1000 to 2000, home service 
articles 1500, first-person true life dramas. 3c, Acc. 

Hooey, Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-15) So- 
phisticated cartoons, ideas for cartoons. Jack Smalley, 
Cedric Adams. Good. rates, Acc. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (M-10) Household and general articles, short-stories 
under 1000, also 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 50,000, verse 
usually under 20 lines, hints. Nelson Antrim Crawford 
2c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Detective novelettes 12,000, short-stories 1500 to 
3000; strong love interest desirable, short crime stories 
with photos. 3c, Acc. 

Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Sth Ave., New York 
(M-10) Love short-stories up to 4000, serials 25,000 to 
30,000, articles on love and _ social problems of young 
people. Elsie K. Frank. 3c up, Acc. 

Independent Woman, The, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Articles on business, professional women’s prob- 
lems, social betterment 1200 to 2000, verse 2 to 5 stanzas, 
— angle. Winifred Willson. $10 to $35, verse $2 or $3, 
Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles 750 to 5000; short-stories 1500 to 7000, 
serials, short lyric or humorous verse. Loring A. Schuler. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories, youthful appeal, 1000 
to 5000, timely human-interest articles. Wm. Maurice 
Flynn. First-class rates, Acc. Short-shorts under 2000, 
$100 to $500 each. 

Life, 60 E. 42d St., New York. (M-15) Humor in verse, 
skits, sketches. Geo. T. Eggleston. First-class rates, topi- 
cal paragraphs, $2, Acc. 

Love Mirror, 8 W. 40th St., New York. (M-10) Emo- 
tional love short-stories 3500 to 10,000, novelettes 20,000 
to 30,000, love adventure or semi-confessional. Hope Hale. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Thoroughly modern love short-stories 3500 to 5000, novel- 
ettes 10,000; 2 to 4-part serials, installments 7500 to 9000, 
verse up to 16 lines. Miss Daisy Bacon. 1c up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (2-M-10) Articles on ‘anadian subjects, 
short-stories up to 5000, serials 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier 
Moore. le up, Acc. 

Master Detective, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) True detective and crime stories, outstanding cases, 
illustrated by photos, with official by-line. Bert Bowden. 
2c, extra for photos, Acc. 
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McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-10) 
General and household interests; short-stories 2500 to 
7000, serials. Otis L. Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 

Modern Romances, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True confession short-stories up to 5000; novelettes and 
serials by order. Lyon Mearson. 2c, Acc. 


National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. (M-50) Official journal National Geo- 
graphic Society. Authoritative articles on geographic sub- 
= with photos. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, 

ce 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Humorous, satirical articles, sketches up to 2000; clever 
verse, fillers. Good rates, Acc. 


Parents’ Magazine, The, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M-25) Articles on family relationships, child care, etc. 
2500 to 3000; jokes, pointers for parents. Clara Savage 
Littledale. 1c up, Acc.; jokes $1, Pub. 

Pennac, The, Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 
Sport articles, storyettes, humor 1000 to 1500. 

Kelly. 1%4c, photos $1 up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-10) 
Dramatic, love, problem short-stories, serials. Health 
articles. Sheppard Butler. Good rates, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) 
Articles of interest to women 2500 to 3500; action, drama, 
problem short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. T. Von 
Ziekursch. First-class rates, Acc. 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Railroad short-stories, novelettes, serials, 1500 to 40,000. 
(Overstocked with fact articles, verse.) Freeman H. Hub- 
bard. 1%c up, Acc. 

Real Detective, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) 
True illustrated crime stories 1000 to 15,000; detective- 

mystery short-stories 1000 to 6000, novelettes 15,000 to 
20,000. Edwin Baird. 1 to 2c, photos $3, Acc. 

Real Love Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Confession type first-person love stories 3000 to 4500. 
Daisy Bacon. Good rates, Acc. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short-sto- 
ries, serials, feature articles. Edwin Balmer. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Rexall Magazine, The, 43 Leon St., Boston. (M) Ro- 
mantic confession short-stories 2500 to 3200; verse up to 8 
lines. Marguerite Wettlin. 1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Rotarian, The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) 
Gripping, human-interest articles, essays, short-stories 
1500 to 1800, verse. Emerson Gause. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (W-5) Articles on timely topics 4000 to 5000, 
short-stories 5000 to 7000, serials up to 90,000; humorous 
verse, skits. Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Critical and interpretive articles 1000 to 5000; short-stories 
up to 5000; novelettes 15,000 to 20,000; little verse. Alfred 
Dashiell. Good rates. (Overstocked.) 

Shadow Detective Magazine, The, 79 7th Ave., New 
York. (2M-10) Action detective short-stories 1500 to 5000. 
John L. Nanovic. 1c, Acc. 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York. (2-M-25) Adven- 
ture short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, 
complete — 25.000 to 60,000, outdoor fillers 50 to 500. 
Roy de S. Horn. Good rates, Acc. 

Sky Fighters, 122 E. 42d St., New York. (M-10) Air 
short-stories, novelettes. Wm. L. Mayer. 1c, Acc. 

Smokehouse Monthly, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) Jokes, wisecracks, cartoon suggestions, cartoons, 
epigrams, ballads. W. H. Fawcett. Jokes $1 to $5, verse 
25¢ line, Acc. 

Snappy Magazine, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M) Short 
snappy, sexy stories 1000 to 2500, 3-part serials 7500 to 
9000. Alexander Samalman. Ic, Acc. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Competitive sport short-stories. up to 6000, novelettes up 
to 12,000 (query on serials, articles) Ronald Oliphant. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Spur, The, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Ar- 
ticles on sport, travel, art, personalities, usually on as- 
signment. H. S. Adams. Good rates, Acc. 

Star Novels, Garden rr N. Y. (Q-25) Adventure 
and mystery novels, usually by arrangement. R. De S. 
Horne. Good rates, Acc. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) True detective stories, solved cases, 
4000, occasionally longer; photos essential. Earl Buell. 1%c 
up, photos $3 up, Acc. Submit synopsis first. 


Top-Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Outdoor adventure short-stories, American setting, up to 
6000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 28,000 to 48,000; 
verse up to 32 lines; short short-stories up to 2000. Ronald 
Oliphant. Good rates, Acc. 
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Triple-X-Western, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-20) Western short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 15,000. 
Capt. Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley. 1c, Acc 


True Confessions, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) First-person, confession short-stories up to 4500, 
serials up to 15,000; articles on marriage, divorce. (Over- 
stocked on verse.) "Hazel Berge. 1'%4c, Acc. 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, 
under official by-line, 2000 to 7000, serials 15,000 to 40,000. 
John Shuttleworth. 2c, Acc. 


True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
True, confessional, first-person short-stories 1000 to 8000, 
ture-story serials 30,000 to 60,000. 2c, Acc. 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
True, confessional, first- short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer, 2c; jokes, $2 up, Acc. 


Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Satirical articles, essays on modern life, politics, drama, 
sport, etc., to 2000; light vers de societe, short short-sto- 
ries. F. W. Crowninshield. Good rates, Acc. 


Vogue, 420 Lexington Ave., New York (2M-35) Articles 
on —— travel; fashionable life angles, society photos. 
Edna Chase. $50 to $150 per article, Acc. 


War Birds, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) Western 
front air-war short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes up to 


14,000, novels up to 25,000, feature articles up to 5000; fact 
items 200. Carson W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 


West, Garden City, New York. (2M-20) Western and 
Northern adventure short-stories 2000 to 6000, novelettes 


Abbott’s Monthly, 3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Negro short-stories 1500 to 3000, features, verse. Lucius C 
Harper. %c, Pub. (Slow.) 

Ace-High, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (2M-20) Western 
adventure, sport, short-stories 3500 to 6500, novelettes 
25,000, 4-part serials 40,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. Mc- 
Comas. 2c up, Pub. 

Amazing Stories Monthly (also Amazing Stories Quar- 
terly), 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Short-stories 
based on correct science 5000 to 20,000 words, novelettes 
20,000 to 50,000, serials 60,000. Scientific verse up to 40 
lines. %c up, verse 25c line, Pub. 

American Beauty, 152 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on beauty 1400. Henrietta Holston. 1c, Pub. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. (M- 
15) Short articles on domestic science 2000 to 3000, essays 
1000 to 2500, short stories 1000 to 3000. Ic up, Acc. 

American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 71 W. 47th St., 
New York. (W-15) Articles on outstanding Jewish person- 
alities, short-stories of American Jewish life, novelettes, 
serials. Louis Rittenberg. %c up, photos $1 up, Pub. 

American Legion Monthly, 521 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Closed market. J. T. Winterich. 

American Monthly, 331 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
a on on international policies 2000 to 4000. D. Maier. 
n 

American Scholar, The, 145 W. 55th St., New York. 
(Q-50) Scholarly, non-technical articles on science, eco- 
nomics, politics, education, etc. Wm. Allison Shimer. $10 
to $40, Pub. 

American Weekly, The, 235 E. 45th St., New York. (W) 
Distributed with Hearst newspapers. Not in market. 

Asia, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Interpretative 
articles on oriental life and thought, Russia, Africa in- 
cluded. Marietta Neff, Gertrude Emerson. Fair rates, Pub. 

Astounding Stories, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (Bi-M- 
20) Fantastic, pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 9000, 
novelettes up to 30,000. Harry Bates, 2c up, Pub. 

Babies, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M) Articles on 
child guidance, etc. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Inc. 

Ballyhoo, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Humorous 
cartoons, gags. Norman ‘Anthony. Good rates, Acc. 

Bandwagon, The, Key Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(M) Sophisticated sketches, verse, cartoons. Martin Hef- 
lin. %e, verse 20c line, cartoons $1.50 to $5, Pub. 


Best Detective “we a 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Not in the market. . 


FE. Blackwell. 


LIST B 


General periodicals which (a) pay on publication, or (b) pay less than 1 cent a word, or (c) are chronically over- 
stocked, or (d) offer a very limited market, or (e) concerning which no definite information has been obtainable. 


The Author & Journalis: 


10,000, novels 25,000, serials up to 75,000; romantic inter 
est desirable; verse up to 50 lines. -,Ro de S. Horn. Good 
rates, verse 25¢e line, jokes $2.50, A 

Western Romances, 100 5th ong New York. (M-20) 
Romantic Western action short-stories up to 7000, novels 
up to 25,000, verse 8 to 16 lines; fillers 200 to 300. Carson 
W. Mowre. Ic up, verse 25c, Acc. 

Western gy 4 Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W- 
15) Western short-stories up to 5000, novelettes up to 
25,000, serials 12,000-word installments; articles on_ old 
West up to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell; Dorothy C. Hub 
bard, associate. Good rates, Acc. 

Whiz Bang, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
humorous rural editorials, ballads up to 


(M-15) 


Jokes, epigrams, 
64 lines, cartoon suggestions. W. H. Fawcett. Jokes $1 
to $5, verse 25¢ line, Acc. 

Wild West Weekly, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 


Typical “‘Wild West” short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000. Ronald Oliphant. Good rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Articles on women’s interests 1000 to ; adventure, 
humor and romance in short-stories 1500 to 5500, serials 
40,000 ~ 50,000, short verse, jokes. Cora F. Sanders. Good 
rates, Acc. 


Young’s Magazine, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories 2000 to 6000, novelettes 12,000 to 15,000. 
Cashel Pomeroy. 1c, Ace. 

Young Men, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) Y. 

publication. Articles on life problems, young 
interests. Query. F. G. Weaver. Ic up, Acc. 


B'nai B’rith Magazine, 70 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, 

Ohio. (M) Jewish articles, essays, short-stories up to 

3000; interviews. Alfred M. Cohen. Ic up, Pub. 
Bookman, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-40) Liter- 

ey: critical articles, essays. Seward Collins. Low rates, 
cc. 

Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe University, 


Ga. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive poetry, book reviews. Prizes 
Bridge Magazine, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Bridge material, sophisticated verse, jokes. Chas. True 


Adams, Milton S. Work. No payment. 

Bridge World, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Bridge miscellany. No payment. 

Broadway and Hollywood “Movies,” 101 W. 31st St., 
New York. (M) Clever, snappy, humorous drawings (no 
line — with or without gags. W. W. Hubbard. Fair 
rates, Pub. 


Bunk, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (M-15) humorous ar- 


ticles, features, satire, 1500. F. Orlin Tremaine; C. S. 
Verral, art ed. lc; humorous verse, 25¢ line; cartoons 
with gags, $10, Pub. 


Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (M-10) Articles on Canadian topics up to 3000, short- 
stories up to 5000. Joseph Lister Rutledge. Up to Ic, Acc. 

Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Sophisticated, humorous articles, essays 1000 to 2000. Wm 
R. Weaver. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Christian Science Monitor, The, 107 Falmouth St., Bos- 
ton. (D-5) Not in the market. 
Circus Scrap Book, The, 41 Woodlawn Ave., Jersey 


City, N. J. (Q-35) Circus Rtetey, lives of circus perform- 
ers, scrap books, clippings, news items, photos as 
with the circus prior to 1900. F. P. Pitzer. %c up, Acc. 

Clues, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Detective, 
crime short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, 
serials 30,000 to 40,000. W. M. Clayton, Carl Happel. 2c 
up, Pub. 

Gaiters, Augusta, Me. (M-5)-Not in market. V. V. Det- 
wiler. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 222 W. 39th St., 
New York. (M-25) Detective short-stories 1000 to 8000, 
novels 40,000 to 75,000, true tales of detective work 1000 
to 2500. te, Pub. 

Complete (Western, Love, Mystery, Adventure) Novel- 
ettes, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Alternates the 
three titles, 25,000-word novelettes, strong love interest. 

M. Clayton; John Burr. 2c, Pub. 
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Coo-Coo, 602 McKee Bldg., Minneapolis. (M-10) Car- 
toon ideas, gags, etc. E. A. Sumner. Ideas $1, cartoons 
$2 up, jokes, epigrams, etc., $1, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (M-20) W. 
M. Clayton; H. A. McComas. Cowboy fiction, reprint 
at present. 

Current History, 229 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Authoritative articles on political, economic, social, cul- 
tural events, developments in America and abroad, 3000 
to 4000. 2c up, Pub. 


Detective-Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-15) 
Modern detective adventures, woman interest; short-sto- 
ries 4000 to 6000, novelettes up to 15,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 
2c, Pub. 

Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Love, mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 to 2500. A. E. 
Swett. Up to %c, Acc. or Pub. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordon- 
smith. $4 column, Pub. 

Five Novels Monthly, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (M-25) 
Western, adventure, sport, mystery, romantic novels 25,- 
000, strong love interest essential. W. M. Clayton; John 
Burr. 2c up, Pub. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Fortune, 135 E. 42d St., New York. (M-$1) Staff-written 
or ordered articles on industry. Rates by arrangement. 


Game & Gossip, 676 S. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles. 
(M-35) Illustrated articles on amateur sport, personali- 
ties, Pacific Coast locale, up to 2000; sport and society 
photos. Geo. C. Thomas IIT. $15 to $25 per article, photos 
$1 to $3, Pub. 

Gang World, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Under- 
world, crime short-stories 4000 to 8000, novelettes 10,000 
to 16,000, fillers 100 to 300. J. W. Mithoefer. lc up, Pub. 

Gay Parisienne, 1025 Longacre Bldg., New York. (M) 
Sex fiction, French locale. Marianne Marle. 4c, verse 15c 
line, Pub. 

Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York. (M-5) Love 
and action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal, 
up to 3000. Marion White, %c, Pub. 

Good Stories, Augusta, Maine. (M-5) Short-stories. G. 
M. Lord. Low rates, Pub. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short-stories, ad- 
venture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1000 to 3500; odd, 
strange pictures, brief text; household articles, short il- 
lustrated articles for women’s and children’s pages. How- 
ard R. Davis, $2.50 to $7 per short-story, articles $1 to 
$3, photos $1 to $1.50, Acc. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City. (M-5) Articles of interest to small-town and rural 
housewives, inspirational verse; short-stories 3500. E. A. 
Weishaar. 34 to Ic, verse 15¢ line, jokes 25c to $1, photos 
$1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Homemaker, 401 Scott St., Little Rock, Ark. (M-10) 
Short-stories up to 3000, articles, poems. Mrs. F. B. Cot- 
nam. Low rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Improvement Era, The, 47 E. So. Temple, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M) Latterday Saints organ. Moral _short- 
stories, feature articles, verse. H. R. Merrill. % to Ic, 
verse 12!%4c line, Pub. 

Inside Stuff, 154 Nassau St., New York. (W-15) Au. 
thentic news and photos of ‘‘the news behind the news.” 
Correspondents. J. Cassino. Space rates, Pub. 

Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. (Q-25) 
Poems up to 30 lines, literary essays, short-stories up to 
1200; prose poems. Wm. James Price. Prizes only. 


Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (W-15) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous short-stories, articles up to 500, verse, 
drawings. Jack Shuttleworth. 3 to 6c, jokes and para- 
graphs $2 to $5, drawings $10 to $75, cartoon and humor- 
ous ideas $3 to $15, Pub. 

Kaleidograph, a National Magazine of Poetry, 702 N. 
Vernon St. Tex. (M25) Verse, book notices, etc. 
Whitney Montgomery; Vaida Montgomery. Prizes. 


Living Age, The, 253 Broadway, New York. (2M-25) 
Translations and reprints only. Quincy Howe. 


Mayfair, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (M-25) 
Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian interest. ie 
Herbert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (Q-$1) 
Jewish short-stories, sketches, one-act plays, essays, poet- 
ry. Henry Hurwitz. 1c up, Pub. 

Mid-West Story Magazine, Box 175, Vincennes, Ind. 
(M-10) Short articles 200 to 800, short-stories 800 to 3500 
on personalities and drama of the old Northwest. Chester 
Bolton. % to Ic, photos $3, Pub. 
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Modern Thinker, The, 33 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Timely, controversial articles 2500 to 3500. Dr. Dagobert 
D. Runes. % to Ic, Pub. 

Mother’s-Home Life and the Household Guest, 315 S. 
Peoria St., Chicago. (M-5) Short-stories 2000, household 
articles 1000, miscellany, departmental material. Mary H. 
McGovern. %c up, Acc. 

Mummery, 853 Broadway, New York. (M) Cartoons, 
gags on the news. 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (W-15) Reviews, 
— largely staff written. Oswald G. Villard. Ic, 

‘ub. 

National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (M-25) 
Limited market. Joe Mitchell Chapple. Ind., Pub. 

Nativity, 63 W. 15th St., New York. (Q-35) Articles, 
short-stories, sketches, poems, plays. Boris J. Israel. No 
payment. 

New Republic, The, 421 W. 21st st., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social, political, economic questions 
1500 to 2500, sketches of character background 1000, ex- 
ceptional verse. Bruce Bliven. 2c, Pub. 

New Stories, 3789 5th Ave., San Diego, Calif. (M) Short- 
stories by new writers up to 5000; short-shorts; articles 
on inspiration, imagination, etc. J. A. Mallory. %c, Pub. 

North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. 
(M-40) Clever, authoritative informative articles up to 
4000, unstereotyped short-stories, occasional verse. Wm. 
A. DeWitt. Low rates, Pub. 


Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Occult facts, philosophy, experiences. Effa E. Danelson, 
No payment. 

Opinion, 114 E. 32d St., New York. (W) Articles, essays 
1000 to 2000, short-stories 1000 to 2500, verse. J. W. Wise, 
J. J. Smertenko. 1c, poems $5, Pub. 

Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, 
New York. (M-15) Short-stories, articles, poetry; negro 
life and problems. Elmer Anderson Carter. No payment. 

Oriental Stories, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Q-25) 
Action-adventure fiction, Asiatic, Near East and Oriental 
locale; burning love stories of the Orient; short-stories, 
novelettes up to 18,000. Farnsworth Wright. Ic, Pub. 

Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M-25) Stim- 
ulating controversial military articles, short-stories 1000 
to 1200, jokes, cartoons, army background. G. A. Harter. 
Up to %c, Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (M-10) 
Animal welfare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines. 
Guy Richardson. %c up, poems $1 up, Acc. 

Overland Monthly, 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los An- 
geles. (M-25) Articles, Western interest, short-stories, 
verse. Arthur H. Chamberlain. 


Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Gay short-stories, Parisian background, 1500 to 3000, arti- 
cles about gayer side of Paris, verse up to 16 lines, 
jokes. Pierre Dumont. Yc, verse 15c hae, jokes 50c, para- 
graphs 35c, photos $3 up, Pub. 

Pep Stories, 147 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Sex 
short-stories 2000 to 2800; light verse, 8 lines, fillers. Merle 
W. Hersey. %4c, verse 15c line, fillers $1, Pub. 

Plain Talk, 635 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M- 
25) Articles on public affairs 1000 to 3500; editorials 500 
to 1000; verse; fact items, fillers up to 200. Morris A. 
Bealle. % to 1c, Pub. 

_Playgoer, 1245 S. State St., Chicago. (W-5) Short-sto- 
ries 300 to 1000, theatre articles, verse. Emery Brugh. Ic 
up, Pub. (Not buying at present.) 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
(M-25) High-class verse up to 200 lines. Harriet Monroe. 
$6 page of 28 lines, Pub. 

Poetry World and Contemporary Vision, 27 E. 7th St., 
New York. (M-25) Poetry, criticism. Henry Harrison. 
No payment. 

Pol-i-tax, 5241 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. (M) 
Satirical material on politics, big business ,etc. Grover 
Godwin. Cartoons, $2 to $10; cover, $15 to $25; copy, 1 to 
5c; jokes, $1 to $5, Pub. 

Popular Fiction Magazine, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-15) Adventure short-stories up to 10,000, nov- 
elettes up to 20,000. Samuel Bierman. Ic, Pub. 

Present, The, 381 4th Ave., New York. Short short-sto- 
ries 1200 to 1500. Filmore Hyde. Up to $100, Inc. 

Psychology, 101 W. 3ist St., New York. (M-25) Psy- 
chology, health, happiness, inspirational, humanitarian 
articles 2500; serials 25,000. Henry Knight Miller; E. 
Field, Mng. Ed. %c, Pub. 


Ranch Romances, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (Bi-W- 
20) Western love short-stories 4000 to 9000, novels 30,000 
to 35,000, serials 60,000 to 70,000; fillers up to 500; verse. 
Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, verse 25c line, Pub. 
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Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York. (M-20) Western love short-stories 4000 to 8000, 
novels 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. Verse. Fan- 
ny Ellsworth, 2c up, verse 25c line, Pub. 

Rebel Poet, 1227 Boston Rd., New York. (M-10) 
Sketches, reviews, essays, radical verse, portraying the 
class struggle. Jack Conroy. No payment. 

Review of Reviews, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on politics, economics, national problems, travel. 
Albert Shaw. 2c up, Pub. 


Short Shorts, Rm. 1100, 51 E. 42d St., New York. (M) 
Short short-stories. Paul Anderson. Ind. 

Sky Birds, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 

. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Spicy Stories, 147 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Sex 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 10,000 (4 installments), 
sonnets. Merle W. Hersey. %4c, verse 15c line, Pub. 

Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (M) Arti- 
cles on soldiers’ interests. Generally overstocked. 

Strange Tales, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (Q-25) Weird, 
occult, supernatural fiction. Harry Bates. 2c, Pub. 


Tatler and American Sketch, 331 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Burlesque articles on society 2500. J. C. 
Schemm. 50c inch, Pub. 

10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Icono- 
clastic, frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, play- 
lets. Harry Stephen Keeler, $6 a story, Pub. 

Thrilling Adventures, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Not in the market. J. S. Williams. 

Thrilling Detective, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Not in the market. Harvey Burns. 

Thrilling Love Magazine, 570 7th Ave., 
(M-10) Not in the market. Dorothy Sands. 

Time, 135 E. 42d St., New York. (W-15) News, all staff 
written; no market, unless for exceptional news. 

Time Traveler, The, 1610 University Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Pseudo-scientific stories up to 3000, articles on 
science fiction, fan material. Allen Glasser. 1c, Pub. 

Travel, 4 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated 
travel, exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000. Co- 
burn Gilman. Ic, $1 to $3 per photo, Pub. 

Two Gun Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Western short-stories, novelettes up to 20,000. Samuel 
Bierman. le up, Pub. 


New York. 


The Author & Journalisi 


Underworld, 22 W. 48th St., New York. (M-20) Gang- 
ster short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes up to 15,000, 
serials 25,000 to 30,000. %c up, Pub. 

U. S. Air Services, 227 Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-30) Aviation articles, short-stories, verse. 
E. N. Findley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Univer- 
sity, Va. (Q-75) Literary, scientific, political essays 3000 
to 5000, —* short-stories, verse 10 to 40 lines. 
we arr. $5 page (350 words), verse 50c line, 
ub. 


Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories 
up to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000, serials up to 75,000, 
verse up to 35 lines. Farnsworth Wright. lc up, verse 
25c line, Pub. 


Western Adventures, 155 E. 44th St., New York (Bi- 
x” Reprint fiction, not buying at present. W. M. 
ayton. 


Western Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar Sts., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Articles, short-stories 1500 to 
4000. Fair rates, Pub. 


Western Love Stories, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (Bi- 
M-20) Western love novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, verse. 
Fanny Ellsworth. Not buying at present. 


Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) 
Western action short-stories with woman interest 2000 to 
8000, novelettes up to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


_Westminster Magazine, The, Oglethorpe University, 
Ga. (Q-25) Fiction and articles on literature, history and 
social subjects 1000 to 3000; verse. No pay’t. 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 222 
W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Western short-stories 
1000 to 8000, novels 40,000 to 75,000, articles up to 6000. 
Yc, Pub. 


Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New York. (M-25) Hu- 
man, dramatic adventure short-stories based on science 
developments of future up to 8000, novelettes up to 25,000, 
serials up to 65,000. Articles on science or world of the 
future up to 5000. H. Gernsback. Up to 1c, Pub. 


Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) Ar- 
ticles on current political, literary, scientific, art subjects, 
5000 to 6000. Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub. 


LIST C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 

American Farming, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Short articles on community affairs, recreation; juvenile 
material. E. P. Taylor; Nelle Ringenberg, Asst. Up to 
lc, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Breeders’ Gazette, Spencer, Ind. (M-10) Short stories of 
success in farming under 1000. Livestock articles. S. R. 
Guard. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Agricultural articles, short-stories. %4c, Pub. 

Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (W-5) Agricultural, 
livestock articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. 4c 
to lc up, Pub. 

Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home, The, 57 E. 10th St., 
St. Paul, Minn. (Bi-W) Agricultural articles with photos, 
miscellany, short-stories for special events. Berry 
Akers. % to 1c, Acc. 

Farm Journal, The, Washington Squate, Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles with pho- 
tos 300 to 600. Overstocked on fiction and verse. Arthur 
H. Jenkins. First-class rates, Acc. 

Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. Dlustrated articles 
on successful selling methods by hatcheries 300 to 500. 
Roland C. Hartman, % to 2c, Acc. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Dairying 
interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. 

Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court Ave., 
Des Moines, Ia. (M) Agricultural miscellany. Paul Tal- 
bot. Ind., Pub. 

Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. (Bi-W) Articles 1000 
to 2000 on successful farming; occasional serials, short- 
stories. Milton Grinnell. %c, Pub. 

Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) 
Ohio agricultural articles. Walter it. Lloyd. Ind., Pub. 
Cover photos, $5 to $10. 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Illustrated 
poultry articles 800. O. A. Hanke. Ic up, Pub. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agricultural 
miscellany. Kirk Fox. le up, Acc. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


_American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston. (M- 
25) Technical articles on photography. F. R. Fraprie. 
Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Antiques, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Authoritative 
articles on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer Eaton 
Keyes. 14 to 2c, Pub. 

Camera, The, 636 S. Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-25) 

2000. 


Practical illustrated articles on photography 500 to 
Frank V. Chambers. Yc, Acc. 


Photo Miniature, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-40) Mono 
graphs on particular phases of photography 12,000 to 
15,00. John A. Tennant. $50 each, Acc. 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, 
TRANSPORTATION, HIGHWAYS 


A. A. A. Travel, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Wash- 


ington, D. C. Touring or travel articles, motor, plane, or 
water, 1500 to 1800; poems. Verva J. Hainer. 1%4c, verse 
3 to 5c, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M) News 

and features on aviation and air travel. Geo. F. Mc- 
Laughlin. %c up, Pub. 
_ Airports and Airlines, Bank of Manhattan Bldg., Flush- 
ing, L. I. (M) News of air ports, features of interest to 
air transport companies, their personnel, etc. Harry 
Schwartzchild. %c up, Pub. 

American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave., at 17th St., 
Washington, D. C. Illustrated travel articles vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., 1800 to 2000; verse. Verva I. Hainer. 
Ic, Pub. 

Aviation, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) News, fea- 
tures on aviation activities, technical articles, photos. 
Edward P. Warner. Good rates, Acc. 

Aviation Engineering and Airway Age, Flushing, N. 
Y. (M)_ Technical articles on aircraft and aircraft en- 
gines. Harry Schwartzchild. Good rates. 


ist 


September, 1932 


Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. Assn., Mid- 
dletown, O. (M) Articles on construction, operation, use 
of roads 800 to, 1200. 1c, photos $1, Acc. 

National Aeronautic Magazine, Dupont Circle, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M) Non-professional aviation articles 2000, 
illustrations. Wm. R. Enyart. Not buying. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Popularized aviation, mechanics, inventions, war experi- 
ences, true adventures, articles 2500 to 4500; fact items, 
fillers 100 to 800. B. C. Davis. % to lc, Pub., photos extra. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Illus- 
trated fact articles on cruises, navigation, naval archi- 
tecture, etc., 3000. Wm. F. Crosby. Ic, photos $3, Pub. 

Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. (M) 
Practical, helpful ‘show to” articles on aviation sales, 
service, production, or aircraft operation 100 to 2500. R. 
Randall Irwin. Up to 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Western Construction News and Highways Builder, 333 
W. 2d St., Los Angeles. (M-20) Signed articles by West- 
ern highway engineers or street officials; pictures of 
equipment in use on Western roads. Howard B. Rose. 4c, 
photos extra, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-5) 
Spot news only, with illustrations. Murray E. Crain. 1c, 
Pub. 

Bankers Magazine, 465 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (M) 
Articles on banking methods, advertising, etc. Query, 
Keith F, Warren. Ic up, Pub. 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-50) 
Short technical articles from banker’s standpoint, prefer- 
ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 

Bankers Service Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M) Articles on banking devices, operation. John 
Beaty, Good rates, Pub. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-25) Authorita- 
tive financial articles 500 to 2500. Hugh Bancroft. Ind., 
Acc. 

Burrough’s Clearing House, 6071 2d Blvd., Detroit. (M) 
Query editor on banking features. Herbert Shryer. 2 to 3c, 
Acc. 

Business Week, The, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (W-20) 
Not in the market. Marc A. Rose. 

Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) Invites 
queries on proposed business articles from Middle West. 
Howard R. Smith, Mng. Ed. Rates variable. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Articles on general credit and financial 
problems. Chester H. McCall. 1c, Pub. 

Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) High- 
grade business, adventure fiction with extra-money angle; 
true stories of spare-time money-making, photos. Wm. 
Fleming French. % to 5c, Acc. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (2M-25) 
New developments in business and finance—management, 
selling, merchandising, accounting, etc., 1500 to 2000. B. C. 
Forbes. High rates, Acc. 

How To Sell, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-5) News maga- 
zine of direct selling. Fact items; stories of individual 
success in direct selling; 150 to 500. R. C. Remington. % 
to lc, Pub. 

Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
(M-5) Illustrated interviews with and stories about people 
successful in direct selling. Martin E. Siegel. %4 to Ic, 
photos $1, Pub. 

Industrial Relations, 844 Rush St., Chicago. (M-50) Au- 
thentic articles dealing with the study of industrial econ- 
omy, law, theory, practice and statistics. Invites queries. 
A. D. Cloud; Geo. Applegren, Assoc. Ed. 1c up, Pub. 

Management, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago. (Q) Better 
management and equipment articles for industrial execu- 
tives. H. P. Gould. 2c, Acc. 

Management Methods, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M- 
25) Business experience articles, profit-making ideas, 
usually less than 500. Norman C. Firth. 1% to 2c, Acc. 

Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (M-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe; J. W. 
Bishop, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Opportunity, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Sales interviews; illustrated salesmanship material up 
to 3500; sales success stories, stimulating short-stories. 
James R. Quirk. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Postage and Mailbag, 200 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Direct-mail advertising articles. John Howie Wright. Ic, 
Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) 
(Also Printers’ Ink Monthly-25) Advertising and business 
articles. John Irving Romer; G. A. Nichols, Mng. Ed. 
Good rates, Pub. 
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Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2M) 
Articles_on marketing, national scope, signed by exec- 
utives. Buys little. Raymond Bill. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 21 E. 40th St., New York. (M- 
35) Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500 
to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) 
Electrical advertising, outdoor advertising and sign arti- 
oo illustrated, 1000 to 1500. E. Thomas Kelley. 3% to Ic, 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, S. Whitley, Ind. (M-25) 
Inspirational articles, 1000 to 3000; small-town, rural 
human-interest short-stories 3000 to 5000; editorials on 
direct selling 800; short fact items, news pertinent to 
field, 100 to 1000. Geo. F. Peabody. %c up, Acc. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles on industrial problems of interest to foremen, 
executives, 1000 to 2500, interviews 1000 to 2500. D. C 
Vandercook. lc up, Acc. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Francisco. 
(M-25) Advertising and business articles on Western 
firms or Western problems 1000 to 2200. Little used from 
Eastern contributors. Douglas G. McPhee. Ic, Pub. 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, 
HOME DECORATING 


American Home, The, Garden City, New York. (M-10) 
Practical articles pertaining to home, interior decoration, 
gardening, 1500 to 2000. Reginald T. Townsend. $50 per 
article, Acc. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Practical short illustrated home decoration, archi- 
tecture, garden, antique articles. Mary Fanton Roberts. 1 
to 2c, Acc. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Ia. (M-10) Practical garden, home-making articles 1500. 
Elmer T. Peterson. 2c up, usual photo rates, Acc. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. (M) Canadian home and garden ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000, photos. J. H. Hodgins. Ic, Pub. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) 
Articles on home building, improvement, gardening, farm- 
ing, general features, 2500, mostly staff written. Tom 
Cathcart. Fair rates, Acc. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York. (M-50) LIllust- 
rated gardening, sport, interior decorating, country estate, 
travel articles 1500 to 2000. R. T. Townsend. $50 to $75 
per article, Acc. 

Home & Field, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on gardening, decoration, architecture up to 1500. 
Stewart Beach. 2'4c, Acc. 

House and Garden, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) 
Home decoration, landscape articles. Richardson Wright. 
Ic up, Acc. 

_ House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-35) Build- 
ing, furnishing, interior decoration, gardening articles, 
1500 to 1800. Ethel B. Power. 1c up, Acc. 

Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-10) Home- 
making, garden, vacation, outdoor articles. Western 
appeal, 1500 to 2500. Buys chiefly from Western writers. 
Lou F, Richardson; Genevieve A. Callahan. lc up, verse 
25c line, fillers $1, Pub. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (2M- 
50) H. J. Whigham. Not in market. 


EDUCATIONAL 


American School Board Journal, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (M-35) School administration articles 
500 to 5000. Photos of children in school activities, new 
school buildings. Wm. C. Bruce. Yc, Acc. 

Grade Teacher, The, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Classroom helps. Florence Hale. Y%c up, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 407 E. Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Vocational articles. John 
J. Metz. %c, news 4c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Instructor, The, 514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, New York. 
(M-25) Educational articles for elementary schools 1800, 
educational juvenile short-stories 1500, recitations, school 
plays. Good rates, Acc. 

Journal of Education, 6 Beacon St., Boston. (M) Sto- 
ries and articles of class-room experience 1000 to 2000. 
Isobel R. Lay. $5 to $10 per story, Acc. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Educational articles on home economics for teach- 
ers 1500 to 2000. Jessie A. Knox. 1c, Pub. 

School Activities, 1212 W. 13th St., Topeka, Kans. 
(M-20) Articles on high-school extra-curricular activities 
1000, one-act plays for school use, stunts, money-making 
plans. C. R. Van Nice. %c, Pub. 
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New York. (M) 
equipment of 
R. Miller. 


School Management, 114 E. 32d St., 
Articles on administration, construction, 
schools, preferably by executives, up to 1500. 
lc up, Pub. 

School News and Practical Educator, Taylorville, Il. 
(M-20) Practical articles for grade teachers 1800 to 2800. 
V. E. Huffer. Low rates, Pub. 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Arena and Strength, 2741 N. , Philadelphia. 
(M-15) Health, hygiene, exercise, diet, boxing articles. Up 
to lc, Pub. 

Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Scientific 
discussion of nutrition, food, food preparation, child train- 
ing, health, progress; news articles on schools 2000 to 
3000. Alberta M. 1 to Acc. 

Home Digest, 1235 Book Bldg., Detroit. (Bi-M-10) Food, 
health, vegetarian articles. The Wadsworth Co. 2c, Pub. 

Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Health 
and medical articles. Dr. Morris Fishbein. lc up, Pub. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 450 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Anti-tuberculosis articles, short-stories, experience 
articles. Philip P. Jacobs. Low rates, Acc. 

Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Articles on nursing, hospital, public health 
subjects 800 to 3200. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to lc, Pub. 


MUSICAL 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on musical pedagogics 150 to 2000, James 
Francis Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

Metronome, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-35) In- 
structive articles on playing musical instruments, organ- 
izing orchestras, etc., 1000 to 2000. Doron K. Antrim. Ic, 
Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (2-M-20) 
Music articles 1500 to 2000. A. Walter Kramer. Ind. 

Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (W) In- 
formational articles of interest to musicians. Leonard 
Liebling. 1c, Pub. 

Musician, The, 113 W. 57th St., New York. Not in the 
market. Paul Kempf. 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q- € 
Musical aesthetics, history articles. Carl Engel. $4.50 
page, Pub. 

RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
O. (M-10) Religious educational articles 300 to 1500, 
short short-stories 1200 to 1600, verse 2 or 3 stanzas, 
news of Bible class activities 100. Lucius H. Bugbee. % 
to Ic, verse $3 to $10, photos $2.50 up, Acc. 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. = Short-stories 
of religious tone, articles on topics of the day 3000, relig- 
ious poems not over 16 lines. Juvenile adventure _short- 
stories, serials, religious but not preachy. Rev. Eugene 
P. Burke, C.S.C. $3 page, poems $5, Pub. 

Canadian Messenger, The, 160 Wellesley Crescent, Tor- 
onto, Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short-stories, Catholic atmos- 
phere, 3000; no love stories; articles, Catholic interest, 
1000 to 3000. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S.J. yc, Acc. 

411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-40) 
literary, art, articles, Catholic view- 
verse. Rev. James M. 


Catholic World, 
Scientific, historic al, 
point, ~~ stories 2500 to 4500, 
Gillis, C. S. P. Ind., Pub. 

Christian Advocate, The, 150 5th Ave., New York. (W- 
10) Articles, miscellany. James R. Joy. Inc. 

Christian Business, Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M) Articles on conduct- 
ing business on strictly Christian principles, 1000. lc, Acc. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernun St., Boston. 
(M-20) Wholesome short-stories up to 2500, preferably 
1500 to 1800, serials 20 to 25 short chapters, inspirational 
articles 1000 to 2000. Carlton M. Sherwood. Yc, photos $1 
to $2, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M) Re- 
ligious, sociological articles; short-stories 1000 to 6000. 
Varying rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Church Business, Duplex Envelope Co., Richmond, Va. 
(Bi-M) Illustrated articles on church plans, 
etc., up to 800; religious fillers, jokes. Mary M. Cocke. 
2c, ‘jokes $1, Pub. 

Churchman, The, 19 E. 47th St., 
eral Christianity articles, verse. Rev. 
ler, Litt. D. No payment. 

Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Re- 
ligious articles, short-stories, verse. W. E. Gilroy, D.D. 
Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Cradle Roll Home, The, 161 8th Ave., N, Nashville, 
Tenn. (Q) Articles for parents of pre-school age children 
yd to 800, verse, fact items. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. Mc, 

cc, 


New York. (W-10) Lib- 
uy Emery Ship- 


The Author & Journalist 


Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-25) Travel, biographi- 
cal articles 1500 to 3000, ‘wholesome short-stories 2000 to 
3000, Eucharistic verse 4 to 20 lines. Rev. Benedict Brown, 
O.S.B. Y4c, Acc. 

Living Church, The, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee. (W) Short illustrated articles on religious and 
social subjects, Episcopal viewpoint, 1000 to 2000. C. P. 
Morehouse. $1.50 column, Acc. 

Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., &th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W -5) Articles on Christian education up to 
1800, short-stories, Biblical background, 1500 to 2000, 
serials up to 12 chapters, 1500 to 2000 each. Photos, up- 
right, 8x10, — human-interest. Guy P. Leavitt. Yc, 
photos $3, A 

Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. Ind., Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles of Catholic interest 1500 to 2000, clever 
short-stories 1000 to 3000; verse. Rev. Kieran P. Moran, 
C.M. lc, verse 50c line, photos $1, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Northern Messenger, Witness Bldg., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. (W) Boys of 16. Clean, vigorous, temperance 
short-stories up to 3000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. Short 
verse. 1/5c, reprint serial rights $25 to $35, Pub. 

Presbyterian Advance, The, 150 4th Ave., N. Nashville, 
Tenn. (W) Limited number of short-stories 800 to 2000, 
James E. Clarke, D.D., LL.D. Not paying at present. 

Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, O. 
(Q-15) Biblical study articles 1500 to 2000. Frederick J. 
Gielow, Jr. Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Religious articles, verse. Charles G. Trumbull. “%c 
up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles for teachers, superintendents, the home. 
p eed M. Baker. “sc, Acc. 

Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short-stories, 
short serials, on prohibition, law enforcement. $5 per 1500- 
word story, Pub. 

Unity, also Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. 
(M & W) Christian metaphysical articles 1500 to 2500, 
religious verse 8 to 24 lines. Charles Fillmore. 1c up, 
verse 25c line up, Acc. 


SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 


Broadcasting Magazine, 11 E. 36th St., New York. (M) 
Radio fan miscellany. Ind. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York. 
(M-10) Actual experience stories, illustrated, on uses of 
central station electricity on the farm, up to 1000. Fred 
Shepperd. 1%4c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Everyday Science & Mechanics, 100 Park PI., New York. 
(M-25) Constructional articles up to 2000. H. Gernsback. 
lc up, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M- 5) Illustrated popular scientific, homecraft “how 
to-make-it” articles 500 to 1500, shop hints, new devices. 
E. A. Weishaar. % to Ic, photos or drawings $1.50 to 
$3, Acc. 

Inventive Age and Patent Market, 200 E. 4th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (M-15) Articles covering inventions, sugges- 
tions for new inventions, new uses, commercial possibili- 
ties and promotion methods, 350 to 1500. Close up photos 
of mechanical features. E. A. Darmer. 30c inch, photos 
$1, Pub. 

Mechanical Package Magazine, 529 S. 
apolis, Minn. (M) Mechanical short items, new wrinkles, 
‘‘how-to-build” articles. Weston Farmer. 2 to 15c, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 570 7th Ave., New York. Model 
= construction articles. Charles Hampson Grant. 
nc. 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions, 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M-25) Popularly illustrated mechanical, 
scientific, adventure articles up to 2000, fact items with 
photos. Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley; Donald Cooley, 
associate. 2 to 15c, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
ie 35) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. 

R. Westwood. 1 to 5c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Popular Home Craft, 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Non-technical articles of interest to the home crafts- 
men—woodcraft, leathercraft, metalcraft. Pub. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, 
discoveries; human interest and adventure elements, 1 
to 4 photos, 300 to 2500; fillers up to F eong photos $5 up. 
L. K. Weber. 1 to 10c; photos $5 up, A 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th York. (M- 
15) Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, me- 
chanical, labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. 
lc up to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) 
Scientific, technical popularly presented, discov- 
eries, inventions. O. D. Munn. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 
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SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


American Forests, 1727 K St., Washington, D. C. (M-35) 
Vopular forestry, outdoor recreation, hunting and fishing 
articles up to 3000, outdoor and forest photos, humor. 
Ovid Butler. Y%c, photos $1 up, Acc. 

American Golfer, The, Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. 
(M-25) Golf articles up to 1500. Grantland Rice. Inc. 

American Rifleman, The, 816 Barr Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. (M-25) Authentic illustrated gunsmithing, shooting, 
ammunition, ballistic articles, hunting stories, preferably 
3500. Laurence J. Hathaway. About Ic, Pub. 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles, verse. F. C. Lane. % to 1%c, Pub. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles, 2500 to 3000. Ray P. Holland. 1c up, Acc. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fishing, hunting, fur-raising articles by ——- authori- 
ties. A. V. Harding. % to Y%c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Game Stories, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-10) 
Illustrated hunting, fishing, trapping experience stories 
2000 to 3000. George A. Vogele. to lc, Pub. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) Golf 
articles. A. Gregson. 2c, Pub. 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
(M-25) ae hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos. 
Otto Kuechler. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 

National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (M-10) 
Hunting and fishing articles. Low rates, Pub. 

Outdoor America, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. (M- 
25) Outdoor articles, short-stories, 1500 to 2000. Cal John- 
son. % to 3c, Acc. (Not in market for balance of 1932.) 

_ Outdoor Life, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-25) Articles on hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, boating and allied subjects, 2000 
to 2500. Harry McGuire. Ic up, Acc. 

Sports Afield and Trails of the Northwoods, 302 Hen- 
nepin Ave., Minneapolis. (M-25) Outdoor, hunting, win- 
ter travel articles, outdoor fiction founded on fact, 2500. 
Robert C. Mueller. %c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Sportsman, The, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. (M-50) 
Articles on special aspects of amateur sports, fox-hunt- 
ing, polo, yacht racing, tennis, fishing, etc., 1500 to 2500. 
Ind., photos $3, Pub. 

Turf & Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(M-35) Articles on sports, horse racing, football, baseball, 
etc., 1000 to 5000, sport short-stories up to 5000; serials 
up to 20,000. Edgar G. Horn. %c, Pub. 


THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE, RADIO, 
“FAN” MAGAZINES 


Billboard, The, 25-27 Opera PI., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) 
Amusement articles, assignment only. Does not pay for 
unsolicited news. A. C. Hartmann, E. E. Sugarman. 

Greater Show World, 1585 Broadway, New York. (2-M- 
10) Articles, short-stories, novelettes, fillers, on show 
people, theatrical business. Johnny J. Kline. Yc, Pub. 

Hollywood Magazine, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. (M-10) 
Illustrated movie fact articles 1000, usually on assign- 
ment; news paragraphs. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett; Marcella 
Burke, Western Ed. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Modern Screen, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Photo- 
play fan material up to 2000, mostly on assignment. Short 
love fiction with Hollywood background. Ernest V. Heyn. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Articles on motion pictures and stars, usually on 
assignment. Laurence Reid. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-10) Arti- 
cles on motion pictures and stars, usually on assign- 
ment. Laurence Reid. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Mirror, 8 W. 40th St., New York. (M-10) Mo- 
tion-picture fan material. Ruth Waterbury. Ind., Acc. 

Movie Romances, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
True romances of film folk; articles for film fans; short- 
stories with motion-picture background. Wm. Fleming 
French. 1% to 5c, Acc. 

New Movie Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Fan material by arrangement. Hugh Weir. 2c, Acc. 

Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Motion 
picture articles. Good rates, Acc. 2 

Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion picture enthus- 
iasts, usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Ind., Acc. 

Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Non-technical radio fact items, short humorous verse, 
jokes, epigrams, ‘‘Hits-Quips-Slips’ on radio programs. 
Raymond Bill; H. P. Brown, Mng. Ed. $1 to $5 up, Pub. 

Screen Book, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. (M-10) Short 
news articles on popular screen favorites, usually on 
assignment. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett; Marcella Burke, 
Western Ed. Liberal rates, Acc. 
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Screenland, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Feature 
articles dealing with motion pictures. Miss Delight Evans. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Play, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. = 
Authentic articles of interest to movie fans, usually on 
assignment. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett; Carl A. Schroeder, 
Assoc. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St., New York; 99 
Regent St., London W. 1, England. (M-50) Theatrical 
articles 1800 to 2500. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, Pub. 

Theatre Magazine, 22 W. 48th St., New York. (M-35) 
Sophisticated articles on the theatre up to 1500. Stewart 
Beach. 3c, Pub. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-15) Theatrical 
articles, news. Sime Silverman. Inc. 


TRADE JOURNALS, MISCELLANEOUS 


American Artisan, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Merchandising articles with illustrations on experiences 
of men in warm-air heating and sheet metal work. J. 
Wilder. $3.50 to $10 page, including art. 

American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-10) Technical articles on baking, illustrated articles 
on new bakeshops, attractive window photos, merchan- 
dising talks. Carroll Michener, Mng. Ed. % to Ic, photos 
$1 to $3, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New_York. 
M) Highest type drug merchandising articles. Herbert 

. Mayes. High rates, Acc. 

American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York. Trade 
miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. Yc to lc, photos $2, Acc. 

American Painter & Decorator, 3713 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. (M) Fact stories on successful painters and 
decorators 1000. George Boardman Perry. Up to Ic, Pub. 

American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. (M) Retail paint selling articles, illustrated. 
Arthur A. Poss. Good rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

American Paper Merchant, 1911 Conway Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (M) News and features of paper trade. Frank C. 
Petrine, Mng. Ed. %c up, Acc. 

American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review, 432 4th 
Ave., New York. (M) Technical, scientific articles on 
perfumes, cosmetics, soaps, etc.; articles on merchandis- 
ing and advertising of same from manufacturer’s stand- 
point; news items on manufacturers. Ind, features, Acc.; 
news, Pub. 

American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(Bi-W) News and features of lumber and building mate- 
rials industry. A. L. Ford. $3.50 column, Pub. 

American Printer, The, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (M-25) 
Technical articles for printing plant executives. L. B. 
Siegfried. Ic up, Pub. 

American Roofer, 58 W. Washington St., Chicago. (M) 
nee market for roofing articles. Eugene Pope. Yc up, 

ub. 

American Silk & Rayon Journal, 373 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-30) Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 
to 3000. H. W. Smith. $3 per column, Pub. 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32d St.. New 
York. (M-25) Constructive articles on general amusement 
_— operation, with photos. S. Hoffman. 1c, photos $1.50, 

ub. 

Art of Mosaics & Terrazzo, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago. Articles on use and sale of mosaics and terrazzo 
work. P. C. Connelley. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Automobile Trade Journal & Motor Age, Chestnut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia. (M) Features based on_inter- 
views with successful automobile or equipment dealers. 
Don Blanchard. Ic up, Pub. 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Technical articles on automotive electric and shop 
equipment, articles on merchandising service and acces- 
sories 1200. L. E. Murray. 1c, Pub. 

Automotive Service News, 223 S. Waverly Drive, Dallas, 
Tex. (2-M-10) Short news items pertaining to local trade 
associations of auto repair men, tire and battery men, gas 
and oil retailers, etc. C. C. Hayley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Autobody Trimmer and Painter, 128 Opera Place, Cin- 
cinnati. (M) Limited market for technical and_mer- 
chandising articles of trade. J. F. Hutcheson. Yc, Pub. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (2-M-25) 
Business-building plans for bakers, technical articles, 
—" supplied by staff. V. E. Marx. 35c inch (73 words), 

ub. 


Bakers’ Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (W) News 
correspondents in principal cities. Albert Klopfer. 1c, Pub. 

Beach and Pool, 114 E. 32d St., New York. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on swimming and beach operation, man- 
agement, swimming pool design, construction, sanitation, 
etc., 1000. 1c up, photos $1.50 up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 
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Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-20) 
Practical method articles in the coal field. Robert L. 
Moffett. Y%c up, Pub. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (W- 
25) “Success” stories from retail shoe stores; news. Reg- 
ular correspondents. Arthur D. Anderson. Ic, Pub. 

Boys’ Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Inter- 
views with boys’ department buyers. Regular correspond- 
ents. Ivan Block. 25c column inch, Pub. 

Brick & Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(Bi-W) News and features of brick and clay industry. 
— correspondents. H. V. Kaeppel, Mng. Ed. lc up, 

‘ub. 

Building Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
(M) Technical and management articles. H. James Lar- 
kin. lc, photos $1, Acc. 

Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(M) News and merchandising features of lumber and 
building material dealers. Query, H. K. Taylor. 1c, Pub. 

Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Practical bus operation articles 2000, 2 or 3 photos. C. W. 
Stocks. 3c, Acc. News items, first 100 words 2c, bal. 
each item %c, Pub. 


Casket & Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, New York. (2M) 
Interviews with morticians on embalming and mortuary 
management. Seabury Quinn. Yc, Pub. 

Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-25) 
News items pertaining to pottery, glass, enamel plants, 
executives, sales campaigns, production activity. H. V. 
Kaeppel, Mng. Ed. Ic, Pub. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M-35) Fea- 
ture articles on special assignment only. Godfrey M. 
Lebhar. About 1%c, Pub. 

Chain Store Links, 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. Articles 
on training clerks for chain store organizations. A. G. 
Erlichman. Pub. 

Chain Store Management, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Technical articles covering 
food store displays, promotional methods, etc., 500. Walter 
B. Martin. Y%c, Pub. 

Cleaners and Dyers Review, 128 Opera Pl., Cincinnati. 
(M-30) Technical articles, success stories relating to spe- 
cific power plants, proved merchandising plans up to 
2000; illustrations desirable. Gus Kepler. %c, Pub. 

Cleaning and Dyeing World, 1697 Broadway, New York. 
W) Technical articles, merchandising, advertising, win- 
low display, success stories. A. R. Kates. About %c, Pub. 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th St., Phila- 
delphia. (M) Articles on selling, servicing, operation of 
motor trucks. George T. Hook. Good rates, Pub. 

Concrete Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M- 
10) Articles on manufacture, marketing and uses of pre- 
cast concrete products, 500 to 1500, illustrated. Harold O. 
Hayes. $10 page, Pub. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-35) Articles on wholesale and retail manufacturing 
candy business and candy jobbing. Eugene Pharo. Up 
to lc, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th wr; ™ New York. (Chi- 
cago office, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-20) One or two- 
page stories pertaining to biscuits and crackers, or the 
industry; plant write-ups; sales stories; practical or tech- 
nical AB es; human interest and success stories of men 
in industry. L. M. 30 to 50c inch, Pub. 


Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
Limited market for illustrated features on distribution 
and merchandising of dairy products. George Caven. Up 
to lc, Pub. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Merchandising stories of proven merit on milk plants, 
creameries, ice cream, cheese and dairy by-products manu- 
facturers, with photos or ads. C. Ackerman. Ic, ads 
$1, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) 
Articles on oil engine uses. Lacey H. Morrison. 1c, Pub. 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New 
York. (M-30) Articles dealing with public warehouse 
problems. Kent B. Stiles. 4c up, photos $2, Pub 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Plumbing and heating trade merchandising and technical 
articles. lc, Pub. 

Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-35) Authenticated articles on selling and 
advertising eee fabrics, photos. W. H. MacCleary. 
lc, photos $3, P 

Druggists’ econ ll The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett. Ind., Pub. 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising articles 1500, describing how druggist—name 
and address given—sold more merchandise, saved money. 
Dan Rennick. Good rates, photos $3, Pub 


Dawson. 
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Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Bi-W) 
News of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. 
Dan Rennick. Ind. 

Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
M-25) Articles of specific interest to department store 
eld, up to 1200. C. K. MacDermut, Jr., Mng. Ed. 1%, 
photos $2, special rates on best material, within 30 days 
after acceptance. 

Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. (W- 
10) Daily newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen E. 
Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated articles reflecting unusual operations in re- 
tailing domestic electrical goods or radio by any sort of 
store. Queries answered. lc up, Acc. 

Electrical Record, 110 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Arti- 
cles on merchandising of electrical appliances by power 
companies, department stores, electrical specialty dis- 
tributors; installations, news of manufacturers. Leslie 
H. Allen. Good rates, Pub. 

Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco. (M-25) 
Articles on methods of improving sale of electrical mer- 
chandise by dealers and contractors, unusual electrical 
installations involving special technique. William A. Cyr, 
Asso. Ed. ¥% to Ic, Pub. 

Electrical Wholesaling, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-15) = ig staff-written. Query editor on possible 
features. E. T. Rowland. Good rates, Pub. 

Electric Acta News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., De- 
troit. (W-10) How-to-do-it stories about dealers, distrib- 
utors, and salesmen of electric refrigerators; informative 
articles on installations and servicing of refrigeration ma- 
chines; timely news; human interest photos. George F. 
Taubeneck. Ic, Pub. (Buying little.) 

Enamelist, 2100 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M) Tech- 
nical or semi-technical articles dealing with porcelain 
enamel, and stove manufacturing processes; success sto- 
ries. Write E. O. Baldwin for latest rates. 

Excavating Engineer, S. Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Semi- 
technical articles on excavation by power shovel, drag- 
line dredge, clam shell, excavating contracts, open pit 
mining, quarry, drainage, etc., 500 to 2000. Arnold An- 
drews. lc, photos $1, Pub. Query. 


Feed Bag, The, 210 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Successful advertising plans, convenient service layouts, 
profit-saving business methods of retail feed dealers 750 
to 1000. David K. Steenbergh. Ic up, Pub. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Articles on merchandising, cost accounting, general busi- 
ness practices, applicable to the feed trade. Carroll K. 
Michener. % to ic, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Film Daily, 1650 Broadway, New York. (D) News of 
industry. J. icoate. Inc. 

Florists’ Exchange, 448 W. 37th St., New York. (W-15) 
Trade material in florist and nursery fields. Write before 
submitting. E. L. D. Seymour, Asso. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

Ford Dealer and Service Feld, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee. (M-25) Ford trade articles preferably under 
1000. H. James Larkin. 1c, Acc. 

Ford Dealers News, 117 W. 6ist St., New York. Ford 
trade articles. C. C. Pearsall, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. (M-30) Il- 
lustrated articles on practical methods, furniture and de- 
partment stores in advertising, displaying, selling, bed- 
ding, gift goods, credit and collection methods, accounting 
—— 500 to 1500; interviews and important news. J. 

A. Gary. Ic, photos ‘$2, Pub. 

Panieee Manufacturer, 200 N. Division Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Manufacturer and factory superintendents’ 
stories of all phases of factory production, cabinet room, 
machinery, finishing, 500 to 1500. A. C. Saunders. Ic, 
photos $2 up, Pub. 

Furniture Record and Journal, 200 N. Division Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (M-30) Shorts on merchandising, ad- 
vertising, of bedding and radios, electrical appliances, 
housewares, floor coverings, departments of furniture 
seores 200 to 600. C. Clapp. % to 2c, photos $2.50 to 


Gas Age-Record, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (W) Articles 
and news of gas companies; interviews with public utility 
heads. H. O. Andrew. 1c, Pub. 

Giftwares & Decorative Furnishings, 250 5th Ave., New 
York. (M) Illustrated articles on operating gift art shops, 
500 to 1200. Lucile O’Naughlin. 1c, photos $2.50 to $5 

Good Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles 1200 to 1500 for hardware dealers; hu- 
morous hardware verse, jokes, epigrams, photos pertain- 
ing to the trade. Ralph F. Linder. 1 to 2c, jokes $1, Acc. 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. (M) Articles on_ air- eal for homes, 
shops, stores, etc., mostly by engineers. L. B. Spafford. 
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Hide and Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Technical tannery articles 1000 to 10,000. Watterson 
Stealey. 1c, Pub. 

Hotel Management, 222 E. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Hotel construction, maintenance and operation articles, 
— building ideas, 100 to 2500. J. S. Warren. lc up, 

cc. 

Hotel Monthly, 950 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. News 
and features. Pub. 

Hotel World-Review, 222 E. 42d St., New York. (W-5) 
Query editor on hotel news and features. A. M. Adams. 
Y% to 3c, Acc. 

House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New York, 
(M)_ News and features from housewares and electrical 
appliance departments. Julien Elfenbein. 1c, Pub 


Ice Cream Field, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-20) Il- 
lustrated business-building articles for whoesale ice cream 
plants 750 to 1500. W. H. Hooker. Yc up, photos 50c to 
31, Acc. 

Ice Cream Review, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. (M- 
25) Methods articles of interest to ice cream manufac- 
turers and employees. Edward Thom. 4c up, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Convention reports (on order); articles on man- 
agement, manufacturing, distribution and sales activities 
of specific wholesale ice cream companies 500 to 2000. 
Harry W. Huey. Ic, Pub. 

Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Ice making, cold articles and news. 
J. F. Nickerson, Ind., 

Industrial Retail Bank Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, (M.-20) Merchandising articles and success stories 
on es store’ operations, 500 to 1000. Hull Bronson. 
Pub. 

Inland Printer, 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago. (M-40) 
Constructive articles on production, selling and manage- 
ment problems of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. Pub. 

Institutional Jobber, 222 E. 42d St., New York. (M) 
Experience articles on selling equipment to hotels, res- 
taurants, hospitals, clubs, schools 100 to 1500, fact items, 
photos. Gene Van Guilder. lc up, Acc. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-30) Illustrated technical articles on blue print- 
ing, photo copying, mechanical and construction engi- 
neering, 2000 or less. Glen Edwards. Ic, photos $1, Pub. 

Jewelers’ Circular, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) 
Storekeeping, merchandising articles for retail jewelers, 
important news of jewelry trade. T. Edgar Willson. 1c 
to 2c, Pub. 

Keystone, The, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (M) Well- 
written articles on jewelry store management and mer- 
chandising 750 to 2000; news of jewelry trade. 1 to 2c, 
news 30c inch up, photos $1.50 to $4, Pub. 

Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York. (M-25) News 
and features of laundry industry. Specific requirements 
on request. Correspondents. J. M. Thacker. Ind., Pub. 

an’s Guide, 506 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, produc- 
tion, selling, management, delivery fleets maintenance, 
layout of production line, etc., in modern steam laundries 
750 to 1800, general news items 50 to 400. H. S. Hudson, 
Ed.; W. B. Savell, Mng. Ed. % to 1c, Pub. 

Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M-10) 
Trade and feature articles on linen goods and domestics, 
interior or window display photos. Julien Elfenbein. 1 to 
2c, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Magazine of Light, The, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (M- 
20) 1000-word feature articles of unusual lighting instal- 
lations; merchandising articles. J. L. Tugman. Ic, Acc. 

oe Jeweler, The, 42 Weybosset St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (2M-10) Materail staff-prepared or obtained 
through ‘special arrangement. Louis Frost. %c, Pub. 

Materials Handling & Distribution, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-30) Practical, not theoretical, articles on 
efficient and economical systems of handling materials 
mechanically, either in production or physical distribu- 
tion operations. John A. Cronin. Ind., generally Pub. 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) 
Practical merchandising articles of trade. No grocery in- 
terviews. John L. Hoppe. ¥%c, Acc.; 1c, Pub. (Overstocked 
till October.) 

Merchandising Ice, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Articles on sales plans, advertising displays and develop- 
ments related to ice-using equipment. J. F. Nickerson. 
Y% to lc, Acc. 

Metalcraft, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. (M- 
50) Articles on metal work. L. M. Nichols. ey ‘rates, 
Pub. (Query.) 

Milk Dealer, The, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Problems related to preparing milk for distribution, sell- 
ing and delivering. Edward Thom. ‘Y%c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 
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Mill & Factory, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Write editor for detailed instructions to contributors. 
Hartley W. Barclay. 2 to 10c, usually Acc. 


Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York. 
(M- 50) Millinery trade miscellany. Charles Steinecke, Jr. 
¥, to lc, photos $2, Pub. 

Modern Ice Cream Industry, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M) Merchandising and allied distribution problems of 
ice cream manufacturers. Prentice Winchell. 1c, Pub. 


Modern Packaging, 11 Park Place, New York. (M-35) 
Illustrated articles on package production and merchan- 
dising, on assignment only.D. E. A. Charlton. 1 to 4c. Pub. 


Modern Stationer, 250 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) L- 
— dealer stories. David Manley. lc, photos $2.50, 
?ub. 

Mortuary Management, 500 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
(M-50) Articles on management problems in the funeral 
field. Wm. Berg. % to lc, Pub. 

Motor Boat, 10 E. 39th St., New York. (M) Articles 
on boat and engine selling and manufacturing methods 
800 to 1000, short kinks, news items of builders and deal- 
ers. Gerald T. White. $10 page, Pub. 

Motion Picture Herald, 1790 Broadway, New York. (W) 
Only authoritative material of interest to motion-picture 
— in conduct of business. Terry Ramsaye. Inc., 

Motor Freight, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) News 
and features on motor truck organizations and mainte- 
nance. R. S. Torgerson. Ic, Pub. 

Music Merchants News, Box 310, Springfield, O. (M) 
Concise articles about successful music merchants. Edgar 
C. Hanford. 1 to 2c, photos $2, Acc. 


Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M) News 
and ieatures of trade. H. P. Knowles. Low rates, Pub. 


Music Trade News, 1697 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles on retailing sheet music, band instru- 
ments. Albert R. Kates. Yc up, Pub. 


Music Trade Review, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M) Stories on successful music dealers. B. B. Wilson. 
Low rates, Pub. 


National Builders Supply Dealer, 948 Builders Bldg., 
Chicago. (M-10) Brief accounts and photos of new mo- 
tor truck fleets, bins, cranes, conveyances, etc., in use 
by retail builders’ supply dealers. Geo. A. Olson. 25¢ inch 
(42 words), Pub. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Features of interest to the soft-drink bottling 
trade. W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 

National Butter and Cheese Journal, 5th and Cherry 
Sts., Milwaukee. (2-M) Articles on manufacture and dis- 
tribution of butter and cheese. Edward Thom. %c, Pub. 
(Overstocked.) 


National Carbonator & Bottler, Keed Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on business building 
methods for bottled soft drink plants, in actual use, 730 
to 2000; news items 50 to 100. H. S. Hudson; C. B. Wil- 
mer, Jr., Assoc. Ed. Yc to lc, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 


National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New York. 
(M-35) Success stories, technical, salesmanship articles. 
Roy S. Denney. Fair rates, Pub. 


National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Lim- 
ited market. Strictly merchandising subjects, illustrated, 
250 to 500. Francis R. Bentley. % to Ic, Acc. 


National Retail Lumber Dealer, 824 Hearst Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (M) Actual interviews with lumber dealers, stress- 
ing specialty departments, and lumber retail stores; fill- 
ers and shorts. Lyman M. Forbes. ic, Pub. 


Northwestern Confectioner, 707 N. Broadway, Milwau- 
kee. (M-20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, 
manufacturing confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W-5) Technical articles on flour milling industry, em- 
phasis on merchandising. Query first. Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, Mng. Ed. % to lc, Acc. 

Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on selling office equipment. Evan Johnson, Ed. 
30c inch, Pub. 

Optometric Weekly, 15 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Opto- 
metric trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 

Pacific Bottler, 853 Howard St., San Francisco. (M) 
News and features of Western bottlers with photos. Clyde 
Lightbody. 1c, Pub. 

Pacific Coast Merchant, 350 Battery St., San Francisco. 
(M) Constructive articles of western department stores. 
D Newman. Low rates, Pub. 

Pacific Drug Review, Woodlark Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
(M-25) Articles on drug merchandising, window and in- 
side display, advertising. F. C. Felter. Low rates, Pub. 

Pacific Retail Confectioner, Woodlark Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. (M) Trade-building articles for retail confectioners 
and soda-fountain owners 500 to 2000. F. C. Felter. $5 
page, Pub. 
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geen | & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) 


Items interest to transportation, railways, motor 
trucks, warehouses, on packing, 
loss and damage in shipping, etc., 1000 to 2500. C. Bon- 


nell, Jr. % to 1c, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Paper Selling, 1911 Conway Bldg., Chicago. (M-10) Crea- 
tive, aggressive paper and i. ~ products salesmanship 
articles up to 1200. Frank Petrine. Y%c up, Acc. 

Petroleum Age and Service Station Merchandising, 500 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Articles on merchandising 
and distribution of petroleum products, details of success- 
ful marketing businesses. Pub. 

Petroleum Marketer, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Tex. (M-20) Articles on merchandising and management 
from experience of petroleum jobbers. Grady Triplett. 1c 
up, Acc. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Illustrated merchandising articles on gift and picture 
shops. C. Larkin. About %c, Pub. 

Plumbing & Heating Contractors Trade Journal, 515 
Madison Ave., New York. (M) Articles covering mer- 
chandising activities of successful plumbing and heating 
contractors. R. G. Bookhout. Good rates, Acc. 

Power, 330 W. 42d St., New York (M-35) Technical 
articles on power generation up to 2000, by engineers or 
power executives. $10 to $12 page, 1200 words, Pub. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Articles on power plant operation, appli- 
ances and use 500 to 1500. Arthur L. Rice. 6/10c, Pub. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (2M-25) Printing 
plant and sales management articles up to 2000, trade 
a? of employing printers in plants. Charles C. Walden, 
Jr., Ed.; Ernest F. Trotter, Mng. Ed. 27 to 40c per inch, 
photos % space rates, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated idea articles 100 to 200, grocery trade articles 
1200 to 1500, photos, trade jokes, humorous verse. Ralph 
F. Linder. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on publishing, book selling, sales promotion, etc. 
Frederic G. Melcher. 1c, Pub. 


Radio Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Features on merchandising of radios by radio and music 
dealers 1000. V. E. Moynahan. Ic, photos $2, Pub 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. 
ae — shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 50c 
ine 

“<dieean Food News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. 
(M-10) Articles on application of refrigeration to foods; 
successful merchandising methods; news concerning 
quick-frozen foods, commercial refrigeration sales organ- 
izations, new developments in food products, etc. Geo. 
F. Taubeneck. 1c, Pub. 

Refrigeration, 711 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. (M-25) Name 
and fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising 
of ice and ice refrigeration. Hal Reynolds. $4 column, Pub. 

Restaurant Man, The, 270 Washington St., Brooklyn. 
(M-25) Articles on operation, management or construction 


of restaurants 1500 to 2000; photos essential. M. E. Ler- 
ner. Pub. 
Restaurant Management, 222 FE. 42d St., New York. 


leading operators are 


Articles, 1000 to 1500, telling how 
to 5e, 


overcoming effects of depression. 
Acc. 

Retail Bookseller, 55 Sth Ave., 
Articles of practical interest to booksellers 
po ond proprietors, 1500 to 2500. Francis Ludlow. Ic, Acc. 

tail Druggist Illustrated, 250 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Min (M-15) Illustrated merchandising articles 500 to 
2000, series, editorials 50 to 500, window display photos, 
advertising samples. E. N. Hayes, Ind., c. 

Retail Furniture Selling, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. 
(M-15) Short fact items on furniture Fea- 
ture articles usually only on assignment. L. S. Lees. Ic, 
ads 50c, photos $2 plus photographer’s bill on ordered 
photos, Pub. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-15) 
Articles on various phases of retailing—advertising, de- 
livery, credits, salesmanship, etc., 1500 to 2000. Special at- 
tention to home furnishings. William Nelson Taft. 1 to 
1%c, photos $3 Acc. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on business methods of successful tobacconists 
500 to 1500. H. B. Patrey. “%c, Pub. 

Rock Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2-M) 
Articles on cement, lime, sypsum, quarries, sand and 
gravel plant operations, etc. ockwood, Ind., Pub. 


Seed Trade News. 60 W. Washington St., Chicago. (W) 
Seed news only. N. C. Helms. %c, Pub. 


- World, 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. (2M) Ariticles 
and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald. 


Ray Fling. 


New York. (2-M-10) 
and rental 


The Author & Journalist 


Service Station News, 369 Pine St., San Francisco. (M) 
Western articles on service station operation. Buys little 


except from regular correspondents. R. H. Argubright. 
4c, photos $1 up, Pub. 
Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-15) 


Technical on shoe news items of 
factories. E. E. Cote. 1c, news 

Shoe Re Service, 702 St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 500 to 1500, 
verse on shoe rt 1 to 4 stanzas, fact-items, fillers 
50 to 100, jokes. ingulin. Yc to 1%c, Pub. 

Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York. (M-15) 
Illustrated articles on business-building methods for soda 
fountains, soda lunches. John R. Ward. Ic, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Southern Funeral Director, 711 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians. Hal 
Reynolds. $8 page, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M- 
15) Illustrated articles on management and merchandising 
methods in southern hardware stores. Ic up, Pub. 

Southwestern Bottler, 401 Milam Bldg., San Antonio, 
Tex. (M-10) Practical merchandising articles based on in- 
terviews with specific bottlers in New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas. Ruel McDaniel. Yc up, Pub. 

Southwestern Jewelers’ Forum, 812 Wholesale Merchants 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Interviews with successful re- 
tail jewelers in southwestern states. Joe Buckingham. % 
to Ic, Pub. (Not in market.) 

Spice Mill, The, 106 Water St., New York. (M-35) News 
and articles on tea, coffee, condiments and flavorings. 
— market for brief articles. C. S. Sewell. 1% to Ic, 
-ub 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M) Illustrated reviews on merchandising, store ar- 
rangement, news. . Felker. Yc up, Pub 

Sporting Goods Dine’, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M) 
Specific feature articles describing successful _merchandis- 
ing plans; photos. Ames A. Castle. %c up, Pub. 
Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Commercial Sq., Cin- 
cinnati, Ny (M-25) Feature articles on laundry business, 
1000. J. N. Wheeler. %4 to 1c, Pub. 

<b hal Pool World, 19 E. 47th St., New York. (M) 


Articles on designing and construction of pools; main- 
tenance, operation. Charles W. Wood. Pub. (Out of 
market.) 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 951 Broad St., Newark, 


N. J. (M-20) Articles on 5-and-10c store merchandising, 
displays to 1000. Beverland M. Ramsey. Ic, Pub. 


Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising and servicing articles on tire retailers and 
service station operators 1500 to 2000. Jerome T. Shaw. 
4 to Ic, news items 25c inch, fillers %c, photos $3, Pub. 

Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Verified interviews with drug or department store buy- 
ers or higher executives concerning toiletries retailing in 
cities 25,000 or over. Photos. No general stories. Keep 
under 1200. S. G. Swift. 1c, Acc. 

Voluntary Chain, The, 114 E. 32d St., New York. (M) 
Constructive articles for heads of voluntary organizations, 
1000 to 2000. Ic, photos $2, Pub. 

Warm Air Heating, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) Edi- 
torial board supplies 80% of material. Query editor. Paul 
L. Reed. 1 and 1%c, Pub. 

Western City, 1206 S. Maple Ave., Los Angeles. (M-25) 
Articles on municipal government, etc. Winston R. Upde- 
graff. % to 1%4c, photos $1, Acc. (Out of market.) 

Western Confectioner and Ice Cream News, 853 Howard 
St., San Francisco. (M-35) News and features of Western 


candy, ice cream, fountain trade. Russell B. Tripp. Fair 
rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Western Florist, 312 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. (2-M) 
News and features of successful florists. M. J. Phillips. 
Yc up. (Overstocked.) 

Western Hotel Reporter, 681 Market St., San Fran- 


cisco. (W-15) Illustrated articles of interest to hotel and 
restaurant men. Maples. 20c inch, Pub. 

Western Wood Worker and Furniture Factory, 71 
Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. (M-20) Articles on wood- 
working plant operations, illustrated interviews with 
plant managers and superintendents, western locale, 1000. 
Nard Jones. 1% to Ic, Pub. (Overstocked, except on inter- 
views with factory executives.) 

Wholesale Druggist, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M) 
Concrete drug business articles concerning bona fide 
wholesale druggists. Jerry McQuade. Ic up, Pub. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, O. (2-M-15) News articles on 
retail lumber and — mod dealers, based on spe- 


cific interviews. Findley M. Torrence. $10 page, includ- 
ing art, Pub. 

Wood Working Industries, 415 W. 4th St., Jamestown 
N. Y. (M-40) Technical wood-working management ps 
= articles. L. M. Nichols. Good rates, Pub. 
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LIST D 
‘ Juvenile and Young People’s Publications 


Alger’s Newspaper, Franklin Nat’l Bank Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M-5) News stories about boy and girl 
activities, with pont Edwin Alger; W. Boyce Morgan, 
Mng. Ed. 1 to 1%c, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Ambassador, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Whole- 
some short-stories, boy and girl characters, 2000 to 3000, 
serials 6 to 12 chapters 2000 each; travel, biographical, 
practical articles 2000; verse. Noble Van ‘Ness; ovella 
Dillard Preston. %4c, poems $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(M-20) Older boys’ interests. George F. Pierrot. 2c up, 
Acc. (Out of market till January, 1933.) 

American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Ages 12 to 18. Girl Scouts publication. Action short- 
stories 3500 to 4500; articles by arrangement. Miss Mar- 
garet Mochrie. Ic up, Acc. 

American Newspaper Boy, 15 W. Fifth St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (M) Short-stories of adventure, modern 
a carrier boy heroes, 1600 to 2000. Bradley Wel- 
fare. Yc, Acc. 


Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., in 
cinnati. (W) Medium ages. Short- stories 2000, seri 
articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Boys and Girls, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys and girls up to 12. Short- 
stories 600 to 1000, short serials, verse, occasional brief 
articles on nature, science, things-to-do. Mrs. W. B. 
Ferguson. Yc, Acc. 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Character 
and educational articles 500 to 1500, wholesome short- 
stories 1000 to 2000, serials 5 to 15 chapters, verse 2 to 
6 stanzas, fact items. L. Helen Percy. $2 to $2.50, photos 
25c to $1, Pub. 

Boys’ Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
illustrated articles 100 to 1500, verse, miscellany. Glenn 
McRae. $3 to $4 per M., Acc. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
achievement short-stories, preferably 2000 to 3000, serials 
up to 30,000, articles up to 2000. James E. West. 2c up, 
Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 4 to 6 
chapters, 2200 each, scientific, success articles up to 300, 
occupation articles 150 to 500, successful boys, curiosity, 
scientific news items, misceilany. Fiction 1c up; articles, 
fillers %e up, Acc. 


Catholic Boy, The, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. (M) Boys, 11 to 18. Wholesome action short-stories, 
serials. J. S. Gibbons. Ind., Pub. 

Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 17 years 
up. Adventure, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500, 
serials 2 to 12 chapters 2000 each; descriptive, biograp- 
ical, travel articles up to 2000; verse. Hight C. Moore; 
Noble Van Ness. %c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Child Life, Rand, “ox & Co, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Short-stories, miscellany 
up to 1800. Marjorie Barrows. % to Ic, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Children’s Adventure Story Book, 523 H. W. Hellman 
Bldg., Los Angeles. (M) Boys and girls up to 12. Whole- 
— stories 500 to 2500. Charles C. Robertson. 
le, ub. 

Children’s Magazine, 100 5th Ave., New York. Not in 
the market. 

Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teen 
ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short- stories with 
Christian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers, nature, 
fact, how-to-make-it articles 300 to 1000. Bible puzzles. 
Charles G. Trumbull; John W. Lane, Asso. $10 a story, 
fillers $1 to $4, puzzles 50c to $1, Acc. 

Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cincinnati. (W-5) Young People 18 to 24. Wholesome short- 
stories 2500 to 3500, serials 30,000 to 40,000, illustrated arti- 
cles 1000 to 2500, fact items 200 to 1000, verse. A. D. Moore. 
Fillers Yc up, fiction le up, verse $5 to $10, Acc. 


Dean’s Survey, 309 S. 9th St., Louisville, Ky. (M) 
Boys, 10 to 15. hort- stories dealing with newspaper boys, 
site adventure stories. Jos. A. Humphreys, Jr. 34 to Ic, 

ub. 

Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Og ow Ill. (W) Chil- 
dren 5 to 8. Short-stories 900 to 1000, short articles, edi- 
torials 250 to 300, verse up to 12 lines. Fiction le up; 
articles, fillers %c up, Acc. 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Articles 
on youth’s activities 1000 to 1200, moro onl essays 200 to 
300, short-stories 1000 to 1500, serials ~~ to 30,000; na- 
ture, religious verse up to 20 lines. W. E. J. Gratz. ec, 
verse 15c line, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Epworth Highroad, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. (M) Young people, 16 to 24. Short- 
stories 2500 to 4000; serials, 4 to 8 chapters; illustrated 
articles 1000 to 1800; short poems. R. L. Hunt. ¥% to Ic, 
verse 25c line, Acc. 

Everygirls, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. (M- 
15) For Camp Fire girls. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 
12,000 to 15,000; articles on sports, camping, parties, 
handicraft. Marta K. Sironen. Yc, photos $1, Acc. 


Forward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys and girls, 18 
to ol seer Short-stories 3000, serials not over 8 chapters 
of 3000 each; illustrated articles 700 to 1000, fillers 150 to 
400. John T. Faris. Up to Yc, Acc. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 1000 
to 2500; serials 5 to 8 chapters; informational, inspira- 
tional articles 100 to 800, short verse. J. W. Owen. $1 to 
$5 per story, poems 50c to $2, Acc. 

Front, Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young people, teen ages, Moral short- 
stories 2000 to 2500, serials 20,000 to 25,000, verse, mis- 
cellany. O. T. Anderson. $3 to $4 per M., Acc. 


Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Girls 12 to 18. Out- of-door short-sto- 
ries 1800 to 2000, serials, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500, serials 9 to 
10 chapters, articles 100 to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. 
Frances Woolery, $3 to $4 per M., Acc. 

Girls Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 4 to 6 
chapters 2200 each, illustrated occupation articles 150 to 

Inspiration and information material 100 to 500. 
Fiction le up; articles, fillers %c up, verse 10c line, photos 
$1 to $3, Acc. 

Girl’s World, Am. peatios Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. Wholesale action 
short-stories 2500, serials of 2500-word chapters. Informa- 
tive articles 200 to 800, photos. Owen C. Brown. $4.50 to 
$6 per M., Acc. 


Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 12 to 17. Short-stories 2000 
to 3000, serials 4 to 10 chapters, miscellany, %c up, Acc. 


John Martin’s Book, 300 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Children up to 12. Informative articles up to 2000, little 
tot short-stories 1000 to 1200, short stories of fact, ro- 
mance, fancy for older children up to 2000; serials, boy 
and girl appeal, 6 chapters of 2500; short and narrative 
verse, craft articles, continuity jokes. John Martin; Helen 
Waldo, assistant. 1 to 3c, verse 25¢ line up, Pub. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. (M-5) Short-stories 1500; items on current events, 
history, travel, Bible, children’s organizations, etc., 100 
to 500; illustrations. Overstocked on serials. Stanley B. 
Vandersall. %c, Acc. 

Junior Home for Parent and Child, 1018 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Juvenile short-stories, “how-to- 
makes” articles up to 1500; poems up to 3 verses, miscel- 
lany. Bertha M. Hamilton. lc, poems 20c line, Pub. 

Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub. House, 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Mabel 
Hanson. Not in market. 

Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W) Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, 
verse. 1/3c, Acc. 

Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and 
Pine Sts., St. Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 
500 to 3000, serials 8 to 12 chapters, poems up to 16 lines, 
informative articles 200 to 600. Hazel A. Lewis. $3 to $4 
per Acc. 

Junior World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories up 
to "2500, serials 2500-word chapters, miscellany. Owen C. 
Brown. $5 per M, 


Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 278 River St., Manis- 
tee, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Articles helpful to kindergarten 
teachers, on kindergarten methods, child training up to 
1500. Occasional short-stories for children up to 500, short 
verse, playlets, songs, etc. Grace C. Dow. $1 to $5 per 
article, verse 25c to $1, Acc. 
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Little Folks, The, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Is- 
land, Ill. (W) Religious material, children 5 to 8 Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, Hector, Minn. Low rates, Pub. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 9 to 14. Short-stories, 
articles. Low rates, Acc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older boys and girls. Illus- 
trated descriptive articles, short-stories 3000 to 3500, se- 
rials 6 to 12 chapters. Fair rates, Acc. 


Mayflower, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, verse. 
Fair rates. Acc. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Iil. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Religious stories 500, 
verse 8 to 12 lines. Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary 
Ave., Chicago. % to Y%c, Pub. 

Onward, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va. (W-3) Young 
People. Character building short-stories, serials, short 
articles, editorials, verse. Miss Clarabel Williams. $3 to 
$5 per M., Acc. 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., Boston. (M-10) 
Boys’ interests. Aviation, sport, adventure, humorous 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials up to 40,000, articles 1000 
to 1500. Clayton H. Ernst. Up to 1c, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, 
O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. J. W. Owen. 
Up to %ec, Acc. 


Picture Story Paper, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. Chil- 
dren 4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. % to Ic, Acc. 

Picture World, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-stories 
400 to 900, verse. $5 per M, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

Pioneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
420 Witherspoon Bdg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 each, 
illustrated articles 800 to 1000. John T. Faris. Articles up 
to %c, stories $12 up, photos 50c to $2, Acc. 

Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O. (M-15) Ju- 
venile short-stories 600 to 2500, serials by arrangement; 
illustrated natural history articles 600, fillers, photos. Very 
few fairy tales. Esther Cooper. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Wholesome action short-stories 1500 to 
3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, vocational, project articles 
on assignment only, editorials. Wilma K. McFarland. 
Ic, verse $5 to $10, Acc. 


Queen’s Gardens, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion. Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters, 2500 
each; illustrated travel. nature, biography, history, handi- 
work articles 800 to 1000, also 300 to 500; verse. John T. 
Faris. Articles up to 1c, stories $12 up, Acc. 


Ropeco Magazine, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 Broadway, 
New York. (M-Free) Boys 5 to 16. Adventure, animal, 
boy-interest short-stories, articles, jokes, miscellany. Miss 
L. F. Roth. %e, Acc. 


Sentinel, The, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W-5) 
Girls and boys 9 to 12. Short-stories, biographical, histori- 
cal, scientific, discovery articles 1500. Novella Dillard 
Preston; Noble Van Ness. % to 34c, Acc. 

St. Nicholas, 580 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) Boys 
and girls, 8 to 16. Distinctive action short-stories up to 
3500, serials by commission, brief amusing verse. Vertio 
A. Coyne. 1c up, verse 25¢ line, Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Bd. of Pub., 420 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Primary children. Character-building short- 
stories 500 to 800. %c, verse 5 to 15¢ line, Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 
300 to 1000, poems 4 to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Bd., 161 8th Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 200 to 
600, articles 100 to 300. Overstocked with verse. Agnes 
Kennedy Holmes. Acc. 

Story World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little children. Short-stories 
300 to 600; verse. ™%c, Acc. 


Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincin- 
nati. (W-2) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to 3000, se- 
rials of character development 20,000 to 30,000, articles 
with photos 1200 to 1800, editorials 300 to 700, verse 8 to 
20 lines, fact items, fillers, 200 to 500. Alfred D. Moore. 
to verse $2.50 up, Acc. 

Torchbearer, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Girls 12 to 17. Short-stories 2500 to 
3500, serials 2 to 10 chapters, articles 1000 to 2000; verse. 
Rowena Ferguson. %c up, Acc. 
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Watchword, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, 
O. (W) Short-stories 1500 to 3000, serials for young people, 
miscellany. E. E. Harris. $1.50 to $2 per M, Acc. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Children 6 to 12. Jane 
Palmer. Not in market. 

What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 13. Short-stories 2500, serials 4 chapters 
2500 each, informative articles 1200 to 1500, editorials up 
to 800. Helen Miller Stanley. Fiction 1c, articles, fillers 
Acc. 


Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 
(M-3) Children’s paper of W. C. T. U. Temperance, 
health, anti-tobacco, character-building articles and short- 
stories up to 1500; puzzles. Katharine P. Crane. Moderate 
rates, Pub. No payment for verse. 

Young Israel, 3 E. 65th St., New York. (M-10) Children 
under 16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 1200 
to 2000, verse. Elsa Weihl. Under 1c, verse $5, Acc. 

Young People, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W-2) 17 years up. Character-building 
short-stories 2500, serials of ten 2500-word chapters, illus- 
trated articles up to 2000, miscellany. Owen C. Brown. 
About Y%c, poems $1 up, photos 25c up, Acc. 

Young People, The, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Is- 
land, Ill. (W) Articles and stories, Christian ideals for 
children 11 to 16. Dr. Geo. A. Fahlund, 533 Crescent, N. 
E., Grand Rapids, Mich. Low rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Educational articles, 
1000 to 1500, short-stories 1200 to 2500, serials 5 to 15 
chapters, verse 3 to 8 stanzas. L. Helen Percy. $2 to $3 
per M, verse 5c line, Pub. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Late teen ages. Feature and inspirational articles 
under 1500, short-stories up to 3000, serials 13,000, $4 to $5 
per M, Acc. 

Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, 
Til. (Wy Ages 17 to 25. Short-stories 3000, serials 4 to 6 
chapters of 3000, illustrated articles on curiosities, science; 
success stories, miscellany. Helen Miller Stanley. Fiction 
lc, articles %c, photos $1 to $3, Acc. 

Youth, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) For youthful persons of all ages. 
Solution of problems from standpoint of Christ teachings. 
Short-stories 1500 to 3500, articles 500 to 1500, poetry 4 to 
16 lines. Ernest C. Wilson. 1c up, verse 25c line up, Acc. 
(Overstocked.) 

Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. House, 2923 
Troost Ave., Kansas City. (W) Boys and girls, high- 
school ages. Not in market. 

Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Co., 1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W-5) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories 
2500, serials 2500 each chapter, articles, editorials, handi- 
craft, fact items, photos. Owen C. Brown. Up to %c, Acc. 


One or two short stories, total words 
not to exceed 5000, for $1. 

Thorough, constructive criticism by successful au- 
thor, editor, and English expert. Market suggestions 
offered. Typing if desired at 50c per 1000 words. En- 
close return postage. 

WRITER’S REVIEW 
839 No. Kenmore Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


$ 1:22 CRITICISM FEE 


HAVE YOUR PUBLISHED STORIES 
BOUND IN PERMANENT FORM 


A large number of stories can be bound under 
one cover with title gold stamped on the back- 
bone. Further particulars on request. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 
Fabrikoid, any color, gold-stamped 
on backbone 


7x10 size. $2.75 per Vol 
9x12 size... 3.00 per Vol 
11x14 size... 3.25 per Vol. 
12x17 3.50 per Vol. 


Express or parcel post charges 
are extra. 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


September, 1932 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Astounding Stories, 155 E. 44th St., New York, of 
the Clayton group, is altering its policy, writes Harry 
Bates, editor. ‘In the past, we have featured story 
values to the neglect of science; hereafter, most of 
the stories we buy will have the emphasis laid equal- 
ly on story values and scientific content. By story 
values, I mean the usual desirable fiction properties 
of physical action, suspense, complications, conflict, 
human interest, and organic unity; by science, I mean 
fictional creation of new devices and new interplane- 
tary conditions explained generally in principle, and 
sometimes in detail. This slight change in policy 
puts a premium upon fantasy, bizarreness, and inter- 
esting scientific invention. Hereafter, all stories sub- 
mitted will be thoroughly checked for scientific ac- 
curacy by a qualified expert. Coincident with our 
change in policy will be a granting of more flexi- 
bility in lengths. While the bulk of our short-sto- 
ries will keep within 9000 words, we will remain 
wide open for stories of any length between that and 
30,000 words. Stories exceeding 9000 words had 
better be called novelettes and be broken into chap- 
ters and given chapter heads.” This magazine pays 
rates of 2 cents a word up, on publication. 

Ace-High Novels, according to an announcement 
from the Clayton Magazines, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., 
New York, has been discontinued. Ace-High Maga- 
zine will be published twice a month beginning with 
the November issue: Cowboy Stories, which has 
been revived, will appear as a reprint magazine for 
the first two or three issues. 

The Radio Features Service, 621 W. 23d St., Pu- 
eblo, Colo., supplies the information that it is in 
immediate need of radio detective and mystery plays. 
They should occupy 30 minutes in presentation— 
about 5000 words—and may be in series or not. Ed- 
ward L. Friedman is manager. Remuneration is on 
a basis of a 50-50 royalty on the proceeds. 

Scribner's Magazine, 597 Sth Ave., New York, 
which has been using novelette length fiction up to 
35,000 words, now sets a length limit of 20,000 
words. 

Clues, 155 E. 44th St., New York, of the Clayton 
group, sends the following new length requirements: 
Detective and crime short-stories, 3000 to 6000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000 words; serials, 
30,000 to 40,000 words. Carl Happel is editor. Pay- 
ment is at 2 cents a word up, on publication. All/- 
Star Detective Stories was recently merged with this 
magazine. 

Psychology, 101 W. 31st St.. New York, an- 
nounces that E. Field is now managing editor, suc- 
ceeding Hewitt H. Howland. It uses articles on 
psychology, health, happiness, and inspirational and 
humanitarian subjects, up to 2500 words. Payment is 
now at 14 cent a word after publication. 

St. Nicholas, recently purchased from the Scholas- 
tic publishers by a new company, is now located at 
580 Fifth Ave., New York. Vertio A. Coyne has 
succeeded May Lamberton Becker as editor. It is 
edited for boys and girls from 8 to 16 years of age. 
Payment is at 1 cent a word up, verse 25 cents a line, 
on acceptance. 


Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is now edited by Earl Buell, 
who succeeds Leonard W. Diegre. It is in the mar- 
ket for true detective stories, involving solved cases, 
which must be well illustrated with photos. Prefer- 
ence is for articles under 4000 words. It is pre- 
ferred that the prospective contributor submit a synop- 
sis and statement of documentary evidence, etc., be- 
fore preparing the article. Payment is at 11/4 cents a 
word up, photos, $3 up, on acceptance. 


The Present, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, is a new 
magazine announced for publication November 1 by 
the Murray Hill Pub. Co. Elmore Hyde, formerly 
of The New Yorker, is editor. Its special need is 
stated to be short short-stories of 1200 to 1500 words; 
one-episode stories containing action confined to 24 
hours. Payment, it is stated, will be up to $100 per 
story, whether on acceptance or publication is not 
reported. 


The Bandwagon, Key Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
is announced as a new monthly magazine in the mar- 
ket for cartoons, short sophisticated sketches, verse, 
and other material patterned after the smart sheets, 
Vanity Fair and The New Yorker. ‘The Usual ‘col- 
legiate’ type of cartoon and humor is not wanted,” 
writes Martin Heflin, editor. “Payment is at the 
rate of 14 cent a word; verse, 20 cents a line, car- 
toon material from $1.50 to $5, payable ten days 
after publication.” 


The Dell Publishing Company, 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York, is planning to launch a new detective 
magazine this fall. The title will be announced later. 
C. W. Mowre, editor, writes that there is immediate 
need for detective stories in the shorter lengths, 4000 
words for short-stories, and a few short novelettes of 
about 8000 words. Stories should be of the action 
type rather than the deductive type. The lone-wolf 
type also will be considered. Color and locale should 
be authentic and the author should strive to insert 
something of an O. Henry twist. “Avoid the stereo- 
typed yarn. One thing that will cause an immediate 
sale is the different type of story.” Payment is made 
on acceptance at good rates. The Dell Company also 
announces that Al] Western Magazine, which has 
been running as a bi-monthly, will now be published 
monthly, and is in the market for material. 


Children’s Adventure Story Book, 523 H. W. Hell- 
man Bldg., Los Angeles, is announced as a new 
magazine to be issued by Suttenhouse Publishers, 
Charles C. Robertson, managing editor, states: “The 
magazine is exactly what the name imples, using ad- 
venture stories about children, for boys or girls up 
to 12 years of age. Stories should run from 500 
to 2500 words, the shorter the better. We will also 
use continued stories in from 2 to 6 parts. There is 
no limit as to theme or locale, but keep within the 
limits of possibility. Wholesome adventure is the 
keynote. We wish primarily to entertain our readers, 
but in a manner that will meet with the approval of 
parents. We do not wish poetry. Payment is at 1 
cent a word on publication.” 


Time is now located at 135 E. 42d St., New York. 
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The Author & Journalis: 


LANNED 
TRAINING 


You get in Practical Fiétion Writing, 
The Author Journalist’s Simplified 


Training Course training, what you 


e getin noother, 


The entire course has been reconstructed, revised, brought up to date. 
But what now sets Practical Fiction Writing apart from all other types of 
training is its definite system, its remarkable plan. 

No longer do you follow the haphazard method of studying technique 


or getting training that apparently has little direction. 


For the first time 


you can determine clearly and unmistakably, what you are doing, what 
progress you are making, what the training is accomplishing for you. 
David Raffelock, director of the S. T. C., has developed this new and 


remarkable simplification of fiction training. 


Practical Fiction Writing, 


the most advanced training course, is available at no increase in its tui- 


tion fee. 


PLAN of the First Lesson Group 


The creation of drama is the first es- 
sential. This group contains these les- 
sons, Short-Story Essentials, The Basis of 
the Short-Story, How Stories Are Made 
Dramatic, The Short-Story Formula, 
Writing the Typical Short-Story, Writ- 
ing Stories to Sell. Each lesson, what- 
ever phase of technique or writing which 
it deals with, brings you a step further 
in understanding and mastering the 
handling of drama. Original assign- 
ments, plots and an original story make 
the training practical. 


PLAN of the Second Lesson Group 


This section deals with Movement. It 
is one thing to understand technique, 
even to apply it in a story, but it is quite 
another to use it in such a way as to 
make the story go ahead, catch the feel- 
ing of life itself, in that it is plastic, 


alive, moving. Lessons are: Where and 
How to Begin a Story, The Function of 
Crisis, How to Create Suspense, Climax 
and Endings, Securing Movement, How 
to Narrate Action, Two original stories, a 
number of original plots and other orig- 
inal material are sent for personal, con- 
structive criticisms. 


PLAN of the Third Lesson Group . 


Here we are concerned with making 
stories appealing. A story may have the 
semblance of life in that it progresses 
and moves, but it Jacks a vital element 
until it is made to throb with feeling. 
Hundreds of unsalable stories are beau- 
tifully constructed, but lack warmth and 
emotional vigor. This group helps you 
put the lush breath of throbbing life 
into your stories. Lessons are: Setting 
and Environment, How to Create Charac- 
ters, Making Dialogue Interesting, Se- 
curing Emotional Appeal, Plotting the 
Story of Emotion, How to Narrate Emo- 
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tion. Stimulating, practical assignments 
make the training vital. 


2 


PLAN of the Fourth Lesson Group 

Every story writer appreciates the 
necessity of making his stories ingeni- 
ous. That is the quality of originality, 
of novelty, of salability. This section is 
concerned with developing your ingenu- 
ity through these important lessons: 
Securing the Best Viewpoint, Making 
Your Stories Real, Surprise Twists, 
Methods of Working Out Plots, Plotting 
the Story of Ingenuity, Narrating the 
Story of Ingenuity. You are shown how 
to make use of these ideas and are 
trained in employing them through psy- 
chologically important assignments. 


If you have any thought of securing training in fiction writing, you 


PLAN of the Fifth Lesson Group 


How to make your stories smooth, fin- 
ished, professional in quality. That is 
the plan of the final lesson group. Pre- 
liminary training is out of the way. By 
now one has mastered the technique of 
the medium and gained vastly in experi- 
ence. He is ready now for these les- 
sons: Winning Interest Through Titles, 
Making Your Stories Significant, How to 
Develop Your Own Style of Writing, 
Combination of Story Types, How to 
Market Your Stories, The Final Word. 
Your original plots, stories and assign- 
ments are constructively criticized. You 
have served a large part of your profes- 
sional apprenticeship under David Raf- 
felock, the director, and are ready to go 
ahead without further help. 


owe it to yourself to make an investigation of Practical Fiction Writing. 
You will find it is intensely practical, more economical in price than you 
believe possible. Practical Fiction Writing is made doubly, uniquely val- 
uable because it is The Author & Journalist’s fiction course and because 
instruction is given by David Raffelock, recognized as the most capable 
instructor in fiction writing. 


Send for the free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” for full in- 


fromation about the training and other matters of importance to every 
writer or would-be writer. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1835 Champa St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Please send me, without any obligation on my part, a copy of “The 
Way Past the Editor,” and full information about your planned training 
course, Practical Fiction Writing. 


POETS: A GIFT FOR YOU 


Send $2 for year’s speuition to KALEIDOGRAPH (month- 
ly, 25c copy), receive FREE copy of SIGNS AND MARKERS, 
Road Information for Hitch-Hikers Along the Literary High- 
way, oo wee Ree PLACES TO SEND POEMS, regular $1. 
John Richard Moreland says: ‘“This book is worth five dollars to 
anyone who is serious in sending out work.’’ Poetry Book Con- 
test now open. List of $200 cash prizes and other valuable in- 
formation sent on receipt of stamped, self-addressed env 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Formerly Kaleidoscope) 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


VISION, largest and most quoted 

poetry monthly. Learn why Crazy 
Quilt, a regular feature, is indispensable. .. . 
Send us your book MSS. of verse. We have 
published Clement Wood, Mary Carolyn Davies, 
and scores of other poets. Henry Harrison, Pub- 
lisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. Y. C. 


brings you a sample copy of POETRY 
C WORLD AND CONTEMPORARY 
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Thousands of Dollars from 


Genie Plots! 


In less than 60 days after 
purchasing a Plot Genie 
James P. Olsen sold_ over 
$1,000 worth of stories. Short- 
ly after that he reported the 
sale of others—all of them 
worked out with the Genie. 
Read what he says: 


“Incidentally, I have at my el- 
bow letters from Fiction House 
and Street and Smith, with checks totalling exactly 
$1,400! I worked these out with Genie. 

The writer with Genie has it on Aladdin, because this 
Genie tells you what to do; Aladdin had to tell his 
Genie! 

Genie is the boy who will keep the old writers from 
falling back and bring the new ones up. No course in 
story writing could possibly take one, step by step, 
through the requisites of a good yarn as does Genie. 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRIT- 
ING. GENIE’S PLOTS ARE COUNTLESS! THEY 
ARE ORIGINAL—UNUSUAL—WORKABLE. 


Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their star 
authors. Endorsed by American Fiction Guild. Professional 
writers have found it a veritable gold mine. It is in con- 
stant use in the Story Departments of every major Motion 
Picture Studio in Hollywood. It is used and endorsed by 
universities and colleges and praised by new writers who 
find in it a means to financial success. 

What is it—book—course—machine? 


mation. 
“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 
s acquainted we will send ‘Perfect otter 
Perfect Story Plot Formula and a com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with Plot Genie. This alone 
may show you what is wrong with your, rejected pre 
Just send 25¢ coin or postage, and say Send me Perfect 
Plotter.”” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
790 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send for full infor- 


MAXIMUM TYPING SERVICE 
at minimum rates 


Prose, with correction of errors in grammar, spell- 
ing, and punctuation, 25 cents per thousand; verse, 
one cent per line. Fee includes postage, carbon 
copy, and extra first and last pages. 20% dis- 
count on each first manuscript. Novels and novel- 
ettes a specialty. 


CLYDE ROBERT BULLA KING CITY, MO. 


“FREE REVISION!” 
(A Bona Fide Offer) 


AUTHOR over 130 stories will revise FREE a 
LIMITED NUMBER of suitable stories. Submit 
with handling charge: $1 per MS. up to 5,000 
words, and postage; if longer, 20c per 1,000. If 
allowed to market for 10%, this fee REFUNDED , 
on sale!. Criticism given. (I reserve right to 
return any story and fee after quota is reached.) 
Submit work or ask for details. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Dept. “R,” Dante, Va. 


A WELL PREPARED MANUSCRIPT 
impresses editors favorably. We type your story 
or novel neatly, accurately, with correct spacing 
and paragraphing. Grammatical errors and faulty 
sentence structure corrected free of charge. 35c 
per 1,000, including carbon. Bond paper. Prompt- 
ness assured. 


WRITER’S TYPING SERVICE 
Box 7, Station M Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Author & Journalis: 


Alger's Newspaper, Franklin National Bank Bldg 
Washington, D. C., has been increased in size and 
will offer a broader market than heretofore. Edwin 
Alger, the editor, is creator of the well-known “Ben 
Webster” newspaper strip, and the author of several 
books for boys and girls. Jay Jerome Williams, pub- 
lisher, is president of Independent Syndicate, Inc., 
which operates Associated Editors, Inc., and Current 
News Features, Inc. W. Boyce Morgan, managing 
editor, is also managing editor of these last-named 
organizations and editor of a weekly syndicated boys’ 
and girls’ page. Mr. Morgan writes: ‘The keynote 
of our publication will continue to be news stories 
about interesting and worth-while things being done 
by real, living boys and girls in all parts of the 
world. Our age range is from 8 to 18. While we 
obtain most of our stories direct from the boys and 
girls who create the news, we are now using several 
correspondents in key cities, and will be glad to hear 
from writers who might obtain good stories for us. 
They must be obtained directly from the boys and 
girls, and photographs are desired. We pay from 
1 to 114 cents a word for copy and from $1 to $3 
for pictures, payment made on 10th of month of pub- 
lication. In addition to news stories, we are wide 
open for suggestions and contributions for possible 
feature articles and departments, on all subjects of 
interest to boys and girls. At present we are not 
using fiction, but will consider exceptional stories for 
possible future use.” 

New Stories, 3789 Fifth Ave., San Diego, Calif., 
which was discontinued a few months ago, will re- 
sume publication in October, writes J. A. Mallory, 
editor. “There will be a change in editorial policy. 
In addition to short fiction, it will contain articles 
of highly specialized nature. We want personal ex- 
periences and expressions of opinion upon such sub- 
jects as Inspiration, the Artistic Temperament, Imag- 
ination, Creative and Constructive Thought. We are 
in the market for short-stories of not over 5000 
words, shorter if possible. Short shorts especially 
desirable. No restrictions as to type, setting, or 
theme. Only fiction by new writers is desired. Au- 
thors who have had work accepted by standard mag- 
azines are likely to find a better paying market else- 
where for their best work, and we will not accept 


their duds. Our rate is 1/4 cent a word, payable on 
publication. Some verse is used as filler, not over 
20 lines. Verse is paid for in subscriptions.” 


Children’s Magazine, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, is 
announced as a new monthly magazine to be issued 
by the Dell Publishing Company. It is to be en- 
tirely staff-written, and is not in the market for 
contributions of any nature. 

John Martin’s Book, 300 Fourth Ave., New York, 
writes: ‘We are buying little, only for immediate 
needs, and paying on publication temporarily. Our 
constant need is for activity and craft material.” 

Soper Feature Service, 6221 S$. Mayfield Ave., Chi- 
cago, announces that it is a new concern in the syn- 
dicate field, and will be in the market for serials 
and articles of all kinds for newspaper syndication 
on a 50-50 basis. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., edited by E. A. Weishaar, is now 
considering fiction stories up to 3500 words in length. 
Payment is at 34 to 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, buys most 
of its material from Western writers and artists, ac- 
cording to a note from the editors. It uses articles 
on home-making, garden, vacation, and outdoor sub- 
jects, with a Western appeal, from 1500 to 2500 
words in length. Payment is now on publication at 
1 cent a word up. 
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WE’LL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Why waste time and postage on unsalable manu- 
scripts? We'll dissect them, conscientiously an- 
alyze them, and tell you how to revise them. No 
bluff; we can do it. 

Our years of bona fide professional experience 
are at your command. Short stories, to 4000 
words, $3, to 7500 words, $5. Special service and 
rates on plays and novels. Verse, to 20 lines, $1; 
each additional line, 5 cents. ‘Typing, with minor 
errors in grammar corrected, 50 cents per 1000 
words; verse, 2 cents per line; carbon copy in- 
cluded. Fee and return postage must accompany 
manuscript. 


PACIFIC EDITORS 
MATTHEW B. KENWORTHY, Ph.D. 
EUGENE M. DUDLEY, M.A. 


P. O. Box 229, Station C, Los Angeles, California 


MANUSCRIPTS 
typed to editors’ requirements, letter-perfect, 50c 
per 1000 words, one carbon. Prompt service. 


BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Tel. Walnut 6244 


P. O. Box 43 Minneapolis, Minn. 


IF YOU CAN WRITE A GOOD STORY 
I CAN SELL IT 
Particulars on Request 
LOYALA LEE SANFORD 
Established Authors’ Representative 
Endorsed by 
J. Allan Dunn, Gordon MacCreagh 
Other Successful Authors 
127 E. 23rd St. 


New York 


1931-1932 WRITERS’ NAMES 


6,905 Contributors to Magazines. 

6,875 Amateur & Student Writers. 
5,837 Contributors & Subscribers. 
5,066 Scenario & Photoplay Writers. 
2,000 Song Poem Writers in U. S. 
1,000 Amateur Poets throughout U. S. 
12,500 1932 Typists’ Names in U. S. 


Write: L. C. SCOTT, Davenport, Iowa. 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE 


Before you enroll for that writers’ course, ask me 
for further information about the $15 Dynamite 
Principle. This is the only course teaching the 
secrets of glamorous writing. Send me a postal right 
now, and take advantage of the special time payment 
rates, available if you start right away. 


JOSEPH LUKE LODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 


9 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: ‘‘The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”’—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and Bn produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 


LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
1 off 
offer — and Sales Service—Collabora 


4 own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A WONDERFUL PLOT AID FOR YOU! 


Send $1.00 for a device that will help you create a million 
story plots. Most marvelous device on record. Send $2.00 for 
four books for YOU, that will help you sell FOUR DIFFER- 
ENT TYPES OF STORIES, to to-day’s AWFUL EDITORIAL 
DEPRESSION. Send for my AUTHORS’ AGENCY FOLDER, 
and learn of the sales I am constantly making for AUTHORS. 
The device is postpaid. The books are postpaid. The folder is 
free. PLEASE MENTION AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 10, 
STATION R, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WRITERS WHO 
GET CHECKS 


eDeath that Lurked in the Shaving Crea 


Vengeance Vow 


Wh 


Who Forgot Kenneth Duane 


THE AIR-TIGHT Dance Of f= 
I 


A few of my clients’ stories which appeared during June, 
1932, among them several “first sales.” 


BECAUSE 


—they are informed of editorial requirements and 
work for active markets. 


—they are helped whip their material into the most 
effective form through vigorous criticism, revis- 
ion and replot suggestions. 


CONSIDER 


—the results of cooperation as expressed by Earl 
R. Buell, editor of Startling Detective Adven- 
tures, and author of several hundred short sto- 
ries and serials, three of which are displayed 
above. Mr. Buell writes: 


“August Lenniger took over a num- 
ber of my rejects two years ago. I 
thought they had been everywhere. But 
he sent me checks on more than half 
the stories, opened new markets with 
them, and got me surprisingly good 
rates. 

“Now I turn everything I write over 
to him. He has more than doubled my 
steady buying markets. 

“And in my job as editor, I find his 
submissions right down our alley.” 


PATS 


To invest in the practical guidance of an active, edi- 
torially recognized literary agent. Balance the wasted 
time, effort and postage of unguided production and mar- 
keting against the negligible reading fee of 50c per thou- 
sand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript 
that I charge. (Special rates on material over 25,000 
words.) And remember that just as soon as we reach a 
$1000 quota of sales for a client all charges except the 
regular agency commission of 10% on American and 15% 
on foreign sales are dropped. 

Why not avail yourself of this real help? Send your 
manuscripts, or write for complete information. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalis: 


Bunk, 155 E. 44th St., New York, humorous mag- 
azine of the Clayton group, edited by F. Orlin Tre- 
maine, with C. S. Verral, art editor, promises im- 
mediate reports on material. Cartoons with gags 
are paid for at $10 each; humorous verse, 25 cents 
a line; humorous articles, features, and satire, up 
to 1500 words, 1 cent a word. Payment is pre- 
sumably on publication. 

Western Love Stories, 155 E. 44th St., New York, 
is not buying any material at present. Its compan- 
ion magazines, Ranch Romances and Rangeland Love 
Story Magazine, of the Clayton group, edited by Miss 
Fanny Ellsworth, use short-stories of 4000 to 8000 
words, novels of 30,000 to 35,000 words, and serials 
of 40,000 to 60,000 words, as well as some verse, 
all with the Western love element predominant. 
Payment is at 2 cents a word up; verse, 25 cents a 
line, on publication. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
has become a monthly and will be out of the mar- 
ket for material for several months. 

World Friends, 640 Doctors’ Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn., writes that its readers will be studying Brazil 
for the next few months and therefore it needs sto- 
ries and articles of that country. Boy and girl short- 
stories favoring world friendship, suitable for ages 
between twelve and sixteen years, length between 
1000 and 2000 words, are used. Photographs and 
some verse are used. The rates, paid on accept- 
ance, are fair. 

Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, editor of Little Folks, 
Hector, Minn., writes that she is interested in fall 
and winter material. She has difficulty in getting 
the sort of good, religious stories she needs. They 
must be simply written for little tots and be from 
300 to 450 words in length. Religious verse is used. 
Payment is made on publication at the rate of 60 
cents a column. 

The Northwestern Press, 2600 Portland Ave., Min- 
neapolis, publishers of entertainment material, write: 
“We are in the market for three-act plays suitable 
for school, college, and amateur production. We 
pay a flat fee for the amateur acting and publish- 
ing rights, and the author retains the professional 
rights.” 

The American Scholar, 145 W. 55th St., New 
York, is a quarterly edited by William Allison Shimer, 
using scholarly, non-technical articles and essays in 
the fields of science, politics, economics, the humani- 
ties, international relations, and education, about 2000 
words in length. Payment is on publication at rates 
ranging from $10 to $40 per article, writes Ruth E. 
Campbell, associate editor. 


Shadow Detective Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New 
York, is now edited by John L. Nanovic, who suc- 
ceeds Lon Murray. Publication is now twice month- 
ly. It uses action detective short-stories of 1500 to 
5000 words, paying 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


The Catholic Boy, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn., is announced as a magazine published month- 
ly in the interests of boys from 11 to 18 years of 
age. ‘We are very desirous of making contact with 
new as well as already established juvenile story 
writers,” writes John S. Gibbons, managing editor. 
“We are in the market for good, live action stories 
which teach without preaching, and can use both 
shorts and serials. We prefer material with a Cath- 
olic background. As this is a new venture, our rate 
is not fully established. However, we promise a fair 
deal to contributors. Payment is to be made on pub- 
lication.” 

Outdoor America, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago, is 
purchasing no articles for the balance of 1932. 
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GR ADU ATE The most successful, prolific, and popular of all pulp- 
paper writers here sets forth his views on writing 

craftsmanship, on a writer’s relations with the editors, 

FICTIONEER on building a career in fiction. For many years the name 
of H. Bedford-Jones on the cover of a magazine has been 


sufficient to assure a jump in sales. Unlike many writers, 
H. B-J is not averse to imparting his secrets of success. 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES He has written this book for the professional, but it is a 
gold mine of ideas for the beginner, as well. 

°) Attractively bound in cloth, with an introduction by Erle 

Stanley Gardner. Price, $1.50, postage 10 cents extra. Order 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, 


WRITECRAFTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


For twenty years WRITECRAFTERS have stood the test 
of reliability, and consistently have maintained an authorita- 
tive and constructive criticism service for writers. We 
have helped over 20,000 clients to a better understanding of 
story values and under our guidance many writers have sold 
their work to the best magazines. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention of A. L. 
Kimball, an author and editor of established reputation. 
Through the years A. L. Kimball has written and published 
hundreds of short stories, serials and articles, has been edi- 
tor and critic for New York magazines and book publish- 
ers. Criticism thus is offered with the authority of real 
knowledge and experience. 

In connection with WRITECRAFTERS, resident classes 
also are conducted in San Diego and are taught personally 
by A. L. Kimball. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
403 Maple Street San Diego, Cal. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


R those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. . An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


CRITICISM—ONE DOLLAR by a consulting literary 
critic, authors’ representative, and educator of recog- 
nized ability. My analytical letters of detailed criticism 
are unconditionally guaranteed to give you concrete, 
explicit revision instructions and market suggestions or 
your dollar refunded. Send your rejected manuscripts, 
any length, with return postage, and learn why my 
clients tell me: “Mr. Nathale, you do MORE than you 
advertise!” N. RALPH NATHALE, Studio 301, 814 
44th Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


LET ME HELP YOU 


Rejection slips lower your morale. 

Put your work in the hands of a reliable agent who 
knows current market requirements. 

I am selling for others. Let me see what I can 
do for you. 

Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. — John 
Se and twenty other famous editors pub- 
ishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED 


A writer who is looking for a place to work this 
winter. I’m taking a house on pe Cod in a 
little town so small there is nothing to do but 
work. To some young writer I offer a room at 
moderate rental—possibly with meals. If you are 
interested and really want to work, write: 


G. H. C., Box 12, Author & Journalist. 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
No depression for those who work with me! 
Constructive professional criticism, 50 cents per thousand 
words. Minimum charge, $2.00. Fee must accompany manu- 
scripts. Ten per cent commission on all sales. One story 
of 3,000 words free if accompanied by another 
manuscript with fee. 
Stamped envelope must accompany all manuscripts. 
M. M. COCKRILL 
Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 


80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


In TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
Tue AutHor & JOURNALIST 


There's a NE-W WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 

Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 


Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 
plotting. Shortens your road 
to successful authorship. FRE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE The Way 

18455 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation send free book about the Creative 

Developer. 
ame 
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The Household Guest has been merged with 
Mother’s-Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago. The 
combined magazine will be entitled Mother’s-Home 
Life and The Household Guest. Mary H. McGovern 
continues as editor. This magazine uses short-sto- 
ries up to 2000 words, household articles up to 1000 
words, and miscellany, paying 1% cent a word and up 
on acceptance. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson St., 
New York, reports that it has made arrangements 
to cover its fiction needs, and until further notice 
will be buying no more material from free-lance 
writers. 

Editors of fifteen magazines, several of them quar- 
terlies, agreed last month to discontinue publication, 
following a campaign by the New York Citizens’ 
Committee on Civic Decency. The magazines which 
agreed to cease publication were: Arts Beautiful, 
Classic Art, La Paree Stories, Ginger Stories, Old 
Bob Edwards Eye Opener Year Book, The Spice of 
Life, 1931, Captain Billy's Smokehouse Poetry Class- 
ies, Real Art Studies, Hollywood Nights, Gay Broad- 
way, Broadway Nights, Pictorial French Follies, Vive 
Paname, Paris Mustc Hall, Paris Plaisirs, and Alta 
Art Studies. Other magazines of the ‘‘spicy” type 
agreed to tone down their contents as a result of the 
court action which climaxed the campaign. 

World’s Work, Garden City, N. Y., has been 
bought by and merged with The Reviews of Reviews, 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Churchman, formerly at 6 E. 45th St., New 
York, is now located at 19 E. 47th St. 

Aero Digest, formerly at 220 W. 42nd St., is now 
located at 515 Madison Ave., New York. 

Foreign Service has moved from Memorial Bldg. 
to Broadway at 34th Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Author & Journalis: 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42d St., New York, recently 
informed a contributor that it could promise no re 
ports on manuscripts inside of six weeks. 

Bridge Magazine has moved from 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. to 154 E. Erie St., Chicago. 

The following magazines have been discontinued: 

Gun Molls, New York. 

News Story Magazine, New York. 

Hullabaloo, New York. 

Headlines, New York. 

War Aces, New York. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Cleveland Press, Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O., uses 
from 5 to 10 jokes daily, not more than 200 words 
each, paying $1 each for all used, also awarding a 
prize of $10 for the best joke used each week. None 
returned. It also pays $2 each for short war anec- 
dotes and an additional $10 for best one used each 
week. Address War Anecdotes department. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, is 
holding a contest of interest to Auction Bridge play- 
ers. Prizes are offered for the “most interesting 
hand” submitted, regardless of how well or how 
badly played. First prize is understood to be $250. 
See magazine for details. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York, has slightly 
changed its offer for true adventure stories for its 
Real Experience department. Payment is now $50 to 
$150 each for best stories, the word limit presum- 
ably remaining at 4000. These stories must be told 
under by-line of the person whose experience is nar- 
rated. Reports usually are very slow. 

The Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York, has 
discontinued its offer of $20 for monthly letters on 
its contents. 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


rv ww 


SHOULD SUPPORT WRITERS 


“OT HAD written a number of ghost stories on a 
sales manager for the magazine,” 

reports a reader, ‘“when, examining the latest 
copy of the publication, I found an article under the 
sales manager's name prepared by himself. I wrote 
the editor that it seemed to me that some protection 
in the situation was due me, and he wrote very ar- 
rogantly in reply.” 

As managing editor of Bartlett Service, the depart- 
ment editor has seen this sort of thing occur, with 
variations, many times. And his disapproval is al- 
ways mixed with pity. The source who breaks faith 
with the ghost writer seldom is able to write and sell 
more than two or three articles. The editor who 
does not protect the professional often finds, after a 
time, that the latter is writing for other publications, 
while the bootlegger is of no value to him. 

Among professional writers, it quickly becomes 
known what editors are loyal to them. If an edi- 
tor is otherwise, the word is circulated about, to his 
disadvantage. In a sense, when an editor and source 
conspire to make the writer the victim, nothing can 
be done about it, but, in a larger sense, a great 
deal can be done. 


THe AUTHOR & JOURNALIST feels that it is not 
unreasonable of professional writers to expect to be 
protected by editors when sources set themselves up as 
competitors. This may again invite reports of un- 
fair dealing, and, too, of four-square policy, in such 
situations. 


COURAGE IN SELLING 


RTHUR H. CARHART, whose articles have 
often appeared in THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
recently sold a $500 article under circumstances 

which make a sermonette for writers. Carhart quer- 
ied the best-known popular American magazine, and 
in due course received a ninety-word night letter ex- 
plaining just why the publication could not use his 
article. Meanwhile he had continued gathering data 
and photographs. 

The story, as he completed it, had so much of color 
and significance that he submitted it to the magazine, 
despite the ninety-word refusal. And sold it. 

One writer of our acquaintance has made a nuis- 
ance of himself in many editorial offices through his 
habit of submitting the same article again and again. 
Once in many times he makes a sale in this way, and 
persuades himself that he is smart. Of course, he 
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Do YOU - 


— Write Stories. 
—WANT to Write Storiese 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Walace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


COACHING—COLLABORATION 


If eyou want individual, sincere help from a profes- 
sional, explain your difficulty. Tell me what kind of 
stories you want to write, and the average number of 
words you can turn out in a month. I'll make you a 
proposition you can’t afford to miss. For a trial 
send MSS. under 5000 words, with $1 and return post- 
age. SALES SERVICE 10%. 

FOREST GAYDEN 
Balboa Island, Calif. 
(Member American Fiction Guild) 


Box 182-A 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 
; careful ti 
and’ carbon. “30 cents per 1000 1000. words. 
on 


Poems, 1 cent a Grammatical revis: 
cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents a li 


AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 


a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


COULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED? | 


Sell your story in Hollywood. If you’re 
getting rejection slips from publishers, 
send your stories to me. Plot quality 
and visual adaptability are two screen 
requirements. No special technique is 
involved. For 12 years, producers have 
looked to me for screen material. 
majority of screen stories are purchased 
here in Hollywood. Knowing what pro- 
ducers buy, I can help you sell. Write 
for full information. 

e 
Adeline M. Alvord 
Dept. H., 215 Baine Studio Bldg. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
FIL STORIES AND 
NOVELS TYPED 

Let a typist with 7 years’ major studio experience 
give your scenario that ‘“‘studio atmosphere.’”’ Also 
solicit typing from West Coast authors desiring edi- 
torial accuracy. MINOR GRAMMATICAL CORREC- 
TIONS, TENSE ALTERATION (present tense for 


scenarios), CARBON COPY, SUGGESTIONS FOR 
FILM MARKETING—S0 cents per M words. 


BLANCHE FORST 
236 N. Robinson St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPERT TYPING for AUTHORS 


Promptness, accuracy, neatness guaranteed. 45 
cents per 1000 words. Poetry one cent per line. 
Carbon copy free. 


LOUISE C. SCHLAMP 
402 Richardt Ave. Evansville, Indiana 
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The Author & Journalist 
Manuscript Sales Agency 


ete MOST IMPORTANT Qo 
oe 
BRANCH OF SERVICE 
FOR AUTHORS 


DEALING with others, you may have doubts. Deal- 
ing with us, you KNOW that you are sure of receiv- 
ing honest, conscientious, reliable service, and that 
your manuscripts will be handled by competent ad- 
visors, who have had long experience in writing, 
judging, and selling manuscripts. All material is 
passed upon and routed by one or more members of 
the directing staff—Harry Adler, fiction critic; Wil- 
lard E. Hawkins, editor; or John T. Bartlett, non- 
fiction specialist. 

We make no extravagant claims or promises. Stories 
or articles must be good, and they must fit the markets, 
or we cannot undertake to handle them. When accepted 
for sale, manuscripts are persistently submitted, and 
checks to the authors go forward the day received from 
the publishers. 

No formalities involved. If you want us to market your 
manuscript, submit it with reading fee ($1.00 for the first 
1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and return 
postage. If we consider it salable, we’ll do our best to 
market it, deducting 10% of the sale price for our com- 
mission, if we succeed. If we do not consider it likely to 
sell, we'll return with a brief criticism stating why it 
seems unsuited to the markets. 

The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, for- 
lorn hopes, or material of limited appeal. Good fiction 
and articles are eagerly sought. Address 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Send for free leaflet “What Editors Want,” outlining the 
requirements of present-day literary markets. 


PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
Dept. A, THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT ROBOT-GENIE, Wycliffe 
A. Hill, has just completed the analysis of all the ‘‘short- 
shorts” in LIBERTY and COLLIER’S for two years past 
and has discovered the Formula and the SIX methods 
that are used to put in the “trick’’ ending, surprise twist 
or dramatic punch. 

This analysis is accompanied by the “thumb-nail’’ 
synopses of 100 of the best published ‘“‘short-shorts.”’ It 
is instructive and valuable to every writer and is easily 
worth $100.00 to any author who is interested in writing 
‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
828 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Literary Adviser—Story Critic 


With over thirty years’ experience in the magazine 
and book field I offer an editorial service to writers 
who feel the need of practical counsel and criticism. 
Editors rarely — you do not know, why a man- 
uscript lacks. at is the qualified critic’s duty. If 
I may be the man for you, 


Address Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 
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isn’t. He has completely alienated the good will of 
many editors. 

Courage in violating conventions best is shown 
in the exceptional situation. Carhart with only an 
ordinary article would not have ignored the telegram. 
Writers rather often can sell articles to editors who 
have rejected them by reducing length, adding im- 
portant data, or by other fundamental revision. 


vvv 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 


National Bottlers Gazette, 233 Broadway, New 
York, has too much material on hand now, and will 
not be in the market until a later date. W. B. 
Keller, Jr., editor, stresses the necessity of sending 
pictures to illustrate all articles. 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis, 
has set ahead the date when manuscripts will be 
needed, to October 1. J. L. Hoppe is editor. 


Building Owner & Manager has moved from 480 
Lexington Ave. to 250 Park Ave., New York. 


Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, for- 
merly produced in newspaper style, is now appear- 
ing in page size of 914x14 inches. Writers who 
have had friendly contact with William Nelson Taft, 
so long the Ledger's capable editor, will be grieved 
to learn of his death, July 20. He had been ill for 
a year. Kenneth C. Clapp, formerly of Furniture 
— and Journal, Grand Rapids, Mich., is now 

itor. 


Chain Store Review, 114 E. 32d St., New York, 
has been purchased by Tuttle Publications, 51 Vesey 
St., and merged with their publication, Groceries. 


Warm Air Heating, S. Ninth St., St. Louis, has 
been bought by Egbert B. Hoy, 64 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, and merged with Furnaces and Sheet Metals. 


Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York, is 
now under the capable editorship of Lacey H. Mor- 
rison, formerly Diesel editor of Power, 330 W. 42d 
St., New York. 


Power Plant Engineering. 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, becomes a monthly, instead of semi-monthly, 
with the September issue. 


Plumbing & Heating Contractors’ Trade Journal is 
located at 515 Madison Ave., New York. This pre- 
sumably explains why the mail of the correspondent 
reported in our August issue was returned, as he had 
addressed it to 515 W. Madison St., a far different 
location. 


Swimming Pool World, formerly listed at 2910 
Northern Blvd., Long Island, is now located at 19 
E. 47th St., New York. Charles G. Wood, editor, 
reports that he is in need of no new material. 


Management, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago, has 
changed to a quarterly, and is, therefore, in need of 
no material at present. 


Factory & Industrial Management, 330 W. 42d St., 
New York, has asked that its name be removed from 
the Quarterly Market List, as, states John M. Car- 
mody, editor, “we use so little free-lance material it 
is hardly worth while.” 


National Retail Lumber Dealer, 824 Hearst Bldg., 
Chicago, has suspended publication. 


Western Woodworker and Factory, 71 Columbia 
St., Seattle, is only interested at this time in inter- 
views with factory executives. 


The Author & Journalis: 


Better Farm Equipment & Methods, 804 Pine St., 
St. Louis; The American Ironsmith, 767 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago, and Spokesman & Harness World, 128 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, O., all report an overstocked 
condition. 

Western Business, 564 Market St., San Francisco, 
has suspended, and Western Advertising, same ad- 
dress, is being published monthly instead of twice a 
month. Douglas McPhee, editor, reports that no ma- 
terial is being purchased. 

The Casket and Sunnyside, 1478 Broadway, New 
York, is not in the market for any articles pertain- 
ing to morticians’ advertising, as a regular advertis- 
ing counsellor is retained. However, other articles 
dealing with devices for business building, novel 
methods of display, improved methods of merchandis- 
ing, buying, stocking, etc., are welcomed. Seabury 
Quinn is editor. 

Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. Y., did not appear 
in August, as its publishers, Furniture Publishing 
Corporation, lacked sufficient funds. By agreement, 
the magazine will be published by the two heaviest 
creditors, Messrs. Kane and Ruden, for the next 
twelve months. Attorney Ernest Cawcroft, 408 Fen- 
ton Bldg., Jamestown, is handling the affairs of the 
Furniture Publishing Corporation, and all communi- 
cations concerning manuscripts published but unpaid 
for should be addressed to him. 

The Taxpayer, Box 161, Middletown, Ohio, still 
ignores all letters. 

Retail Druggist, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich., recently published an article apparently re- 
hashed from one used back in 1924 or thereabouts. 
Mentioned in it were men who had been dead for 
two years or more, and stores no longer existing un- 
der the names given. Looks as if it were high time 
somebody was buying some fresh material! Other 
similar instances have come to light within the last 
few months that have made authors hold their breath 
for fear the subject of the interview was long dead, 
or his establishment consumed by fire. Some editors 
may check up before using a page from ancient re- 
tail history, but it is obvious that not all do. 


Electrical W holesaling, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, uses articles on operating and selling methods 
and markets of wholesale distributors of electrical 
wiring material, appliances, radio, refrigerators and 
specialties, for which good rates are paid. E. T. 
Rowland is editor. 

The Feed Bag, 210 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
is especially interested in stories of dealers who are 
operating successfully on a cash basis with figures 
showing how book accounts were reduced. Recently, 
Emil Blacky of the staff reported that stories should 
be from the East and Middle West. 


The Poultry Item, Sellersville, N. Y., S. L. Alt- 
house editor, offers a market for poultry articles of 
500 to 1500 words, well illustrated by clear photo- 
graphs. As a rule these articles should be written 
with a distinct “‘success slant’—not too technical, 
but telling the experiences of successful poultry 
growers, either on a small or large scale. Payment 
is at from 1/4 to 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


Catering World, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, has 
been purchased by The Patterson Publishing Co., 5 S. 
Wabash Ave., publisher of The American Restaur- 
ant Magazine, Modern Club and American Resorts. 
Modern Club will henceforth include the Club Man- 
agement section of Catering World, and will change 
its name to Modern Club Management, while The 
American Restaurant Magazine will absorb the School 
Feeding and Catering Management sections of the 
acquired publication. 
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A Real 


Mr. Cross 


The services of Mr. 
Cross on all types of 
article material are 
available at our regu- 
lar criticism rates: $2 
for first 1000 words, 50 
cents each additional 
thousand or fraction; 
book material, $6.50 for 
first. 10,000 words, $4 
each additional 10,000. 
Market advice included. 
Estimates given on 
manuscripts requiring es- 
pecially detailed or elab- 
orate service. Fees pay- 
able in advance. Enclose 
return postage. 


THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST 


Article Criticism 


Service 


The Author & Journalist Announces the 
Addition to its Staff of 


FRANK CLAY CROSS 


in charge of Non-Fiction Criticism 


Articles, Essays, Special Features, Biographies, Educational Works, Etc. 


Mr. Cross is a contributor to Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, American Mer- 
cury, Outlook, Country Home and many other leading periodicals. His published articles and 
features may be found on the news stands virtually every month in the year. 


Not only has he gained distinction as a writer, however, but also as a teacher of writing. 
He has recently completed an exceptionally successful three weeks as head of the department 
- article and feature writing at the Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mountains, conducted by 
the University of Colorado. The Boulder Camera of August 2, in an article entitled, ““FRANK 
CLAY CROSS POPULAR WITH VISITING WRITERS,” stated that ‘‘As an instructor Mr. 
Cross is one of the best that the Writers’ Conference boasts. He combines the experience of 
years in the outside world with a practical and thorough knowledge of market conditions in the 
magazine world today.’ 


His extremely varied career has given him the broad background so vital to a competent 
non-fiction writer and critic. It has led him from the frontier of southwestern Colorado, where 
he rode the cattle ranges and worked in the mines as a young man, through successive periods 
as a petroleum chemist and a college professor, to New York City and Washington, where he 
has directed affairs of national and international importance. From 1925 to 1927 he was 
National Director of Americanism of the American Legion. In the fall of 1927 he went to New 
York City to take a leading part in the movement to elect Herbert Hoover to the presidency of 
the United States, and after the Republican National Convention he was promoted to one of the 
most responsible posts in the campaign. -, + + In November, 1928, he became New England 
Director of the League of Nations Association with headquarters in Boston. Resigning from 
this position in 1930 he has since devoted his time entirely to writing. . e has held 
national offices not only in the organizations heretofore named, but also in’ the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation, the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, the International Boys’ Work Con- 
ference, the National Civic Federation and other associations. 


1839 Champa St., Denver 


STORY SALES—10% 


Experienced Author, Agent, Critic mar- 
kets, criticizes fully, and offers Free 
Revision and Collaboration on_ suitable 
stories of all types. Com., 10%—minimum, 
$2. Only advance charge—New Low Rates: 
20c per 1,000 words, $1 minimum charge 
per MS., and postage. Charge fully re- 
funded on sale! 

I Sell for Others—Why Not for You? 
Inquiries welcome. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Boa AJ-148, Dante, Virginia 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


APPEARANCES COUNT! DRESS YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
TO PLEASE THE EDITOR. IT PAYS. 


Use our line of envelopes and paper, 
especially chosen for your needs. 


SPECIAL: Glazed kraft envelopes 


9x12 and 914x124, 24-lb., 25 each for. $1.00 
6x9 and 6%4x9i4, 24-lb., 50 each for. $1.00 
No. 10 and 11, 24-Ib., 50 each for. $1.00 
500 sheets manuscript paper, 16 lb 1.00 
250 sheets, high grade, 20 lb., extra 1.00 


Note: Manuscript paper not sold alone at these prices; 
order must include both envelopes and paper. We pay 
gootepe anywhere east of Rocky Mountains. If west of 

ockies, add 10% to above prices. 


Ask for our complete catalogue. 


A. D. FREESE & SON Upland, Indiana 


PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face to 
face with editors—and every day at least one of Bodin’s 
clients records a sale. 

No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 

ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with the 
publishers of Collier’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion and Country Home. 

SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for 
each short story submitted, which entitles you to 
personal sales effort for at least 5 markets. If 
manuscript is deemed unsalable, it will be returned 
with comments of two editors who read for Mr. 
Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not 
promise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. En- 
close return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
London Terrace, 405 W. 23rd St., New York City 


(If author later sells without change any story marked 
unsalable—jfee will be returned.) 


PLAZA HOTEL 


A splendid view of the Mountains. 
Opposite College Campus and only three 
blocks from the business section. 


4-00 
SPECIAL sien TO FAMILIES 
AND PARTIES 
Cafe in Connection 


GARAGE SERVICE 


Detailed Information for Motorists 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
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"7 have learned more in two 


months from you than tn 
five years of plugging and 


newspaper writing." 
—D. M., Calif. 


This statement of a beginning writer, expressing his appreciation of an illuminat- 
ing criticism, is like many others gratefully made to the A. & J. Criticism Staff. The 
comments and explanations of the critic came as veritable revelations to the client. 
An entirely new grasp of. objectives, combined with an understanding of basic tech- 
nique, was brought to him. 


Some beginning writers need more help than others. There are the long, gruel- 
ing ways of self-education, trial and error, blind attacks on discouragement, a prin- 
ciple learned after months of painful effort which a qualified instructor could have 
imparted, perhaps, in a single analysis and report. For many, the lone-wolf way will 
not suffice at all. Forty will come, and be left behind; fifty—sixty—a lifetime hur- 
ries past, and talent is not developed. 


Many self-taught writers, now successful, frankly regret the time they took to 
learn things by themselves which a competent critic could have imparted to them 
quickly. And there are other writers, well known, who acknowledge gratefully the aid 
received from expert advisors. 


No matter where you live, or what type of story you write, you can send your 
manuscript to the A. & J. Criticism Staff with complete confidence that confidential, 
expert service will be rendered you. You need have no feeling of diffidence in ob- 
taining counsel, for professional writers, too, often consult the Author & Journalist 
for aid, and enthusiastically recommend it. 


Service is prompt, and criticisms are unusually complete and detailed. The scale 
of fees is as follows: 
For each prose manuscript of— OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
1,000 words —-.....$2.00 5,000 to 6,000...._$%4.50 Literary revision with typing, per M words.—.$2.00 


1,000 to 2,000 2.50 6,000 to 7,000... 5.00 + Letter perfect typing, prose, per M----___.75 
2,000 to 3,000 3.00 7,000 to 8,000... 5.50 Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less... 1.00 
3,000 to 4,000 3.50 8,000 to 9,000... 6.00 Additional lines, each -05 
4,000 to 5,000 4.00 9,000 to 10,000... 6.50 Play criticism: For each act 5.00 


Each additional thousand words above 10,000... .40 + All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


Send Your Manuscripts Today | 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my manuscript entitled. 


which I send herewith. It contains. words, and I enclose. ‘ 
to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. I also enclose return postage. If this is fiction 
manuscript, I understand I am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 
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